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YOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT IT IS 


GALLAHER’S 
“TWO FLAKES’ 


TOBACCO. 


YOU ARE BUYING UNLESS YOU INSIST ON GETTING IT 


IN THEIR I, 2, or 40z. DECORATED TINS, 
ae BY PATENT BAND. 


cocoa 


_ccoa is more than a mere stimulant and refreshing drink, it is also 
_atritious food, and one of the most precious gifts of nature— 
‘ung and invigorating the system probably more than any other 

‘aye. The Lancet refers to Cadbury’s as “the standard of highest : 

y at present attainable.” 
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‘oa inow all about our Corn Flour, it is still as it always has been---the BEST. 
; ral “ay nothing more, but- MAY WE INTRODUCE TO YOU our 
new preparation— 


Paisley Flour. 


“osnet flour in the ordinary sense of the werd one would not make Dread or 
3 of it alone—but one part PAXYSLEY FLOUR iulded to six or eight parts 
8 ~DINARY FLO FLOUR, and biked inte Scones, ‘Toa Cakes, or smitll Lowves, &c., 
! tremarkably good result; ‘Phe Scones, Tea Cakes, and Bre: id will be better 
never before, and the Breall will be digestible even when new, No yeast 
‘tnoor baking powder to be ure lL 


WILL YOU MAKE A TRIAL NEXT BAKING DAY? 


‘send us your namo and address to 99, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
' a we will post you a sample FREE, toyether with a variety of useful recipes, 
‘ch will assist you in preparing simple and appetising meals for your table. 
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‘‘The Lady’s Pictorial” 


gays: 


“JOHN NOBLE Ltd., of MANCHESTER, his: 
mide their name Famous all the World over by their 
marvellous 


HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES.” 


IN THE PAS Tt was a custom among warlike vations for the suldiers te lift on their Shields tliose wiv had borne them well in th. 1: 
aw mark of honour and Popular Esteem. 


ET 
TO DAY Publhe Estimation has exulted on its Shield, so to speak, the Firm of JOHN NOBLE Ltd., by reason of the sheer h. :. 
= of THE 


JOHN NOBLE 


‘READY MADE AND TO MEASURE, AND ABSOLUTELY THE BEST VALUE Im THE WORLD. 
These Costames ure made in the Fawert John Noble Cheviot Serge, and iw few specimens are shown on the Shields below. | —_ 
N.B.—TPhe ordinary stock sizes of the Ladies’ Costmmes are 34, 36, and 88 in. round the bust under arms, the skirts being 3s, 1, 


long in front. Larger or special sizes made to order for 1 6 extia. 
Colours.—Any of the following Costumes ean be supplied in Black, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze-Green, Electric Blue, Pc: 


Buby, Dark Cinnamon, Fawn, or Grey. Patterns, xlso ‘‘ The Book of Costumes” and Fashion Sheets of numerous other des:_ 1 
aud Children’s Costumes, &e., sent Post Free to any reader ou application to 


JSON WOBBLE, L.7D., THE LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFACTURERS IN EXISTENC;: 


A MULTITUDE OF DELIGHTED 
CUSTOMERS bave sent simitir Jetters te 
this, and the orizinals aiay be secu at Brook 
Street Mills, 

FIVE Mre. M 2 Woaltinen tril writes “a 
GUINEAS 3; 
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Model 374. THE JOHN NOBLE 


HALF-GUINEA COSTUME ) 


An exceedingly smart Collar and Cutts finished 
mode in the John Noble silk cord; saddle and 
Cheviet Serge, consist- sleeves lined. Price 
iny of wide Skirt, only 10,6 complete. 
with Delt, ulso very neat Safely jacked aud seut 
Bodice, with carriage paid 
full froutand for 9d, extra. 
broad box- Skirt only, 
pleat down us sketch, 
centre, trim: can be sup- 
med bold silk plied for 
cord and 5&'6, carriage 
three Jarve 6d. extra. 
buttons; 
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Model 427. Model pore 
ES’ COSTUME’ 
YOUNG LADIES’ COSTUME A CHARMING MODE (10/6) YOUNG LADIES COSTUME Y . . 
In the John Length. Price. . oi : Win the John we Length. Price. ie eal 
Noble Cheviet oo, in., §=88 Ss In the John Noble Cheviot trimmed fine military braid, aud NohieCheviot : in, 611; t da 
‘ rant aia mae 1 re in, 96; Serge. The finished fauey Serre. The 3xin., 79; od 
i rvese jodice {2in., 10 95 Bodice, with Duttongs; collar, Bodice is nade ‘ a 
zoel a wine Aas ae cds nd Val with reetily iain 10.8. 
centre * Donyetlis close-tittins trimmed to net ahaye Lengths are trou 
ox: Plent ure from back, hax match, Saddle sleeves 7 
te put- top of the front aud sleeves & shaped 
ANE ite preeatnd MIRE A aoate tut, hin, Prtee Belt he 
ornamented of skirt in and fast- ¢ only 106 nme ls 
ateach side front. enins 19 aony none complete. with four 
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cuffs, collar 
and helt of 
bodice being 
trimined s'm- 
larly. From 
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Any of the above Costumes can be supplied ut the same Be! in Wavy, Fawn, Blue, Pink, or White Twill Drill, and in Brown Linen Holland. . r ' 
Write {.r John Noble's Large Box containing over 1,000 New Patterns of New Season's Dress Fabrics sent post free on approval to any address, Johu Noble Ltd, iu adits 


Taurvest Firm of Costume Manufacturers in the World, hold the largest and most varied stocks of Dress Fabrics in the United Kingdom. 

{Costume Showrooms: PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. K 
The John Noble KNOCKABOUT FROCK © 

For GIRLS, ure udapted alike fur Selon! orl! 


" THE BOOK OF COSTUMES.” THE COPYRIGHT OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS PROTECTED , 
wear, and always look neat and becomine \ ! 


JOHN WOBLE Ltd., Brook Street Mills, SPECiay W aie eae WARNING 
Manchester, will xeud Post Free ou application, a ARNING D it gpeciht roughest usuye. They are thorousbly well ane 
: John Noble Cheviot Serge, with saddle tur. : 


choicely illustrated voluine coutaining more than 50 

excellent desigus of Lavlies’ and Children's Fashionable albey a ket. atfollowimy prices: 

Costumes, suitalle for Mornin or General Wear, JOHN NOBLE Ltd., Muauufacturers of the World-fawcd JOHN NOBLE seeming ae mo erate Aug 4G) wy uf 
Gardening, Walking, Clanbins, Golfing, Boating, Tennis, CHEVIOT SERGE, hereby give notice that they will institute proceedings against Lengths 21 24 27 30 af 4/- 46 ae fut 
‘Travelling, in fact for uny person or persons infringing any of their Trade Marks or Registered Titles, Prices 1/6 2/+ 26 S/- 3:6 4/ 


and they also e this opportunity of Warning the Public generally against Sent carriage paid, for 44d. extra, TLength- freee 
ANY WEAR OR ANY WEARER ANYWHERE. nt carriage paid, fo 


the misleading imitations that are continually bemg made of their manufactures neckband ‘o bottom of skirt in front. 
and desicns. And JOHN HOBLE Lté., who are also the Originators and 
actual Manufacturers of The John Noble Model Costumes made from the 
above Serge, desire particularly to a eames the fact that they employ neither 
Agenta, Canvassers, nor Travellers, and have no Branches outside their Manchester Estab ishmente. All orders and enquiries should therefore be plainly and distinctly addressed te 


JOHN NOBLE Lyrop., BROOK STREET MILL, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be crossed ‘* London and Midland Bank,” and made pay able to John Noble Ltd., Manchester. es 
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ohlidren will be given a day’s outing this summer If the nooessary £4,050 is collected. 
One halfpenny from every reader of P.W. will knook off this total I 


TRANSMISSIOX AT . 
. Boox Barks. 


LOVE’S WAY. 


Wuy do I love you, sweetheart mine ? 
In sooth, I cannot say, — 

Love caine to me so stealthily 
I never saw his way. 


His gentle footsteps scarcely pressed 
The pathway to my heart : 

I only saw him standing there, 
And knew he’d ne'er depart. 


How can I tell what brought him when 
I know not how he came ? 

I only knew, and bowed before 
The magic of his name. 


So many are more beautiful ? 
Ah, well, perchance 'tis true— 
So many are much better, dear P | 


oy 


Sweet, no one else is “‘ you! 
ef ee 


WHERE THEY SHOOT HORSES. 
Horse shooting has lately been developed into a 
profitable branch of sport in some parts of Queensland. 

On one station near Bundaberg, in Australia, over 
3,000 “ brumbles ” have been shot during the past two 
ears, a keen demand existing down in Sydney for 
orse-skins for the London market. 

Four hundred wild horses were shot in the course of a 
couple of days recently by a sporting party in that 
part of the country. 
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COMPROMISING WITH CON-= 
SCIENCE. 


HE was a mean creature, and to his meunness was 
added such designing wickedness as is rarely shown by 
man. He went into a newspaper office the other morn- 
ing and offered the iclioving advertisement for 
publication : 
“Notice:—If the plain-looking woman, about forty 
years of age, who lost a pocket-book containin 
£ 12s. 6d. in S— Street, on Tuesday afternoon, wil 


apply to —, she h i : 
nea dime ave the money by paying for 


the pocket- 
imself. He 


—___—~e}<-__ 
RUNNING A RACE BACKWARDS. 


eh Berowy harrier named Milo, in the interest of 

alae ity, recently undertook to cover the distance 
m Antwerp to Brussels running backwards. 

my pote from Bruseels on a Friday at 2.40 p.m. 

the bad many halts, reached Antwerp at three p.m. 
"ee dann Sunday, and finished his race (always 

eles ards) at a publ ic hovse in the “Rue du Midi,” 
H oo by an enthusiastic crowd. 

. ad for this race special boots prepared with the 
Son the front and the solea studded with india. 


rubber rings, 
many people interested in the affair 
epee ard itt(walking in the ordinary 
| all were ‘obliged to abandon him, 
eu 


his journey, no doubt with the charitable 
inform 


le dan , a8 Nature, not foreseein 
me pid strides which the march of ‘civilisation has 
No’ Gia hot provide man with an eye behind. 


valking bac 
Without ite 
vnced when Wh 
tired with 
walking backwards. 

All rights reeorved.] 


backwards, and’ shall only be con- 


it is proved to me that a man, thoroughl 
walking forwards, may rest himeelf’ by. 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1896. 
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Simmer tise: [Price One Penny. 


HOW TO SAVE YOURSELF FROM 
DEATH. 


Proressor Dgummonp tells in his ‘Tropical 


_ Africa” that on one occasion four of his carriers ran 


Do not forget to sign the insurance coupon before riding your 
to act when ide datee bie 


away. There were three of the same tribe in the 
compuny, and though the professor knew nothing of 
their dialect, he determined, being in danger of losing. 
his life. to teach them a lesson. 

Beginning with a few general remarks on the heathen, 
he briefly sketched the geology of Africa, and then 
broke into an impassioned defence of the British 
Constitution. The three tribesmen trembled like aspen 
leaves. He concluded his reprimand by solemnly 
enunciating the 47th proposition of Euclid, and the 
result of the awful admonition was that the men 
became the most faithful that he had ever had. 


a 
THE VALUE OF A DOG'S HAIR, 


Wuewn Johann Strauss visited America the “ Blue 
Danube ” waltzes were as well known in the States as 
“ Yankee Doodle,” and so when the composer was found 
to be a handsome, dapper little man, with lovely eyes 
and a mass of wavy black hair that was almost as 
extravagantly long as Paderewski’s, the musical women 
wert wild over him. 

Strauss was a great dog fancier at that time, and was 
accompanied by a magnificent black retriever. Towards 
the end of the concert season some enthusiastic young 
woman started the idea of getting a lock of Strauss’s 
hair for her locket. The fashion grew into a fad, and 
Johann promised every applicant a memento. And in 
due conrse the locks were distributed—muany hundreds 
of them—each one accompanied by the compliments of 
the Waltz King. 

Enough hair had been cut off and given away to make 
fife took as though he had |.een sand-papered. Yet 
when he left the States his locks were as bushy and profuse 
agever. It was remarked, however, that when Johann’s 
beautiful black-haired dog was put in the baggage-van 
the poor creature looked like a shorn poodle. 


ef 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL IN THE 
WORLD. 


WITHIN a stone’s-throw of Whitechapel, surrounded 
by some of the very worst slums, stands the largest 
school in the world. It is presided over by a peer of the 
realm, Lord Rothschild, who is regarded with love 
and admiration by every pupil, for he is indeed their 
good fairy. This school educates 3,500 children belong- 
ing mostly to the poorest foreign Jews, and has a staff 
of a hundred teachers. 

It is well-known that this is Lord Rothschild’s pet 
institution, and that were it not for his munificent 
support. the school would be unable to meet its vast 
expenditure. It is owing to his generosity that free 
breakfasts are given every morning to all children who 
wish to take them, no question being asked. Again, he 

resents every boy with a suit of clothes and a pair of 
ts, and every girl with a dress and a pair of boots in 
the month of April, near the Jewish Passover. 

An idea of the poverty of the children may be 
gleaned from the fact that not more than two 
per cent. of them decline to avail themselves of 
this charity. A second pair of boots is offered in the 
month of October to every child whose boots are not 
likely to last during the approaching winter. It is 
scarcely necessary to state that few do not get them. 

A very popular feature in the school is the savings 
bank department, instituted by the kindly president. 
In order to encourage habits of thrift, he allows an 
interest of ten per cent. per annum on all savings, the 
said savings not to ex £5 ina year. The teachers 
are also permitted to avail themselves of the benefits of 
this bank, the maximum savings allowed them being 
£15 per annum. . : 

It remains to be mentioned that in pursuing this 
noble work Lord Rothschild is following in the footsteps 
of other members of his family, who have eee this 
school in a princely fashion since ite foundation, fifty- 
five years ago. 
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AN EDITOR’S DANGERS. 


‘Tue Press regulations within the Sultan’s dominions 
are, if anything, more cruelly severe than they are in 
Russia. ‘The things which the unhappy journalist ma 
or may not do may be briefly summarised, and it will 
be seen that he has as narrow and perilous a line to 
walk as that famous bridge by means of which all good 
Mahommedans enter Paradise. 

The health of the Sultan and his family is a topic 
which the journalist may dilate upon lovingly to an 
extent he wishes. If he fails to do so it is at his peril, 
and it may mean a sojourn of weeks in gaol. 

If the crops are prosperous he may devote a consider- 
able space to a spirited description of their condition, 
and receive praise therefor from the authorities. But it 
the harvest is poor he must avoid hinting at the fact 
in any way. 

The advancement of Turkish commerce is another 
a on which a writer may dilate at any length. 

he editor must not criticise anything, not even the 
weather, without express permission from the minister 
of public instruction. That official's duty is to decide 
whether the article in question is “ moral” or not. 

No literary or scientific articles are to be published 
unless they can be completed in the same issue, because 
the use of phrases such as “To be continued” causes 
“ vexatious suspense” to the readers. 

Spaves and points to imply the omission of a name or 
letters of a word or name are absolutely interdicted. 
because they are likely to stimulate the imagination of 
the reader und give ground for “ misinterpretations 
contrary to loyal expressions and ideas.” 

Personalities must not be indulged in on any account 
whatever. If any rumour should arise as to officials 
being suspected of embezzlement, extortion, assassina- 
tion, or the like, the rumour is to be considered as 
unfounded, and all reference to it entirely suppressed. 

The sixth regulation states that all petitions against 
officials or concerning abuse of authority, in the hope 
of calling the Sultan’s attention to the matter, are 
absolutely prohibited. 

Another thing that the Turkish editor must not print 
under any circumstances is news of attempts to assassi- 
nate foreign rulers, or of conspiracies or of seditious 
ay 

The Sultan long ago announced that he considered it 
“undesirable” that such information should be imparted 
“to his loyal and peaceful subjects,” as the ideas which 
might be engendered by reading such news would be 
“ unhealthful.” 

The last of these rules is that the journalist must not 
make the slightest allusion to their existence in the 
columns of bis paper, as it is thought that their publica- 
tion might provoke “ misplaced criticism.” 

ep tee 

Coutpny't Bear TorTURE.—Customer: “Is that the 
razor you shaved me with the last time?” 

Knight of the Razor: ‘“ Yes, sir.” 

Customer: ‘ Chloroform, please!” 

et freee 

a THOUGHT, Count, that you were a dead shot ?” 

“Tam.” 

“And yet, though you said you would shoot your 
adversary through the you hit him in the foot.” 

“It was an error of judgment. I thought his heart 
was in his boots; it turned out to be in his mouth.” 

fe 

Parent: “ Who is the laziest boy in your class 
Johnny ?” 

Johnny: “I dunno.” 

“I should think you would know. When all the 
others are industrious] Vara | or studying their 
lessons, who is he that si idly in his seat and watches 
the rest, instead of working himself?” 

“Why, the teacher.” 
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“WHOSO SHEDDETH.” 


By Haroup §naace. 


All—judging Heaven, 
Who knows my crimes, has seen my sorrow for them.—Eowe. 

Ir is just three months ago that I was engaged to be 
married, and to-morrow I am to be executed. 

What a curious chain of events! I can look at the 
whole matter calmly and resignedly now, and I am 
quite sure of the justice of my sentence. 

And yet Iam no murderer. Mr. Stanton (dear old 
gentleman !), the prison chaplain, has been beseeching 
me hourly during the past fortnight to make a con- 
fession of the crime. fa ks 

He says it can do me no good to persist in my 
innocence any longer. 
Z Facts are too strong. 

4 The evidence was so 
overwhelming. A 
reprieve has been 
refused, and I must 
die—God be thanked! 
“—~ —T must. 

I could not live— 


live. If not by the 
hand of ee es 
hangman, then by m 
re should Vand 
relief, and should 
expiate, not my crime 
= tee T have legally 
committed no crime 
—but the irreparable 


injury I have done my own soul. 
And to think that all this is due to a waltz, to a piece 


of music, a tune in three-four time! Yet it is so. I 
ean hear that tune now. I have heard it in my 
imagination incessantly since that fateful evening, six 
weeks ago. It is always with me. If there be a Hell— 
and dear old Stanton not only says there is such a place, 
but that I shall certainly go there—the devils and other 
lost souls who inhabit it, will be chanting that waltz. 
I know it. Iam positive of it. Hark! I cun hear a 
street organ playing it now. I can't write while it goes 
on. I must lay down my pen to stop my ears till it has 
ceased. 

Ab! it has ended at last, and I must hurry on with 
what dear old Stanton will like to call my confession, 
for it is getting late, and this is my last evening on 
earth. 

Fancy spending one's last evening on earth in a 
condemned cell! What would my dear father and 
mother think, could they see me now? But they are 
dead, and likely enough in Paradise. No, there is not a 
soul in this world who will grieve over me. My relations 
and so-called friends will, no doubt, wear a duly horrified 
look when they read to-morrow of the execution of their 
august relative, the Hon. Geoffrey Burton, and of the 
hoisting of the black flag punctually at nine o’clock, just 
as they are coufortably sitting down to their ham and 
a Pes coffee. 

d yet the horror of the situation doesn't strike me. 
All the horrible part of it, for me at least, terminated 
with the death of George Wentworth, barrister-at-law, 
whom I have been found guilty of murdering. 

George Wentworth, the best friend I or anyone else 
ever had. And I am to be hanged for his murder! But 
it is a lie, a fearful lie; I never murdered him. God 
grant that you, whoever you may be that will read this, 
may have compassion on, and think mercifully of, one 
who truly acknowledges the justice of his sentence, and 
om a you to believe the following faithful record of 
facts and circumstances : 

Today is Sunday. Exactly three months ago I 
proposed to Gladys Heathcote and was accepted. Like 
many others in a similar situation, I fancied myself the 
happiest man on earth. I was staying down in 
Hertfordshire with some friends of mine at the time, 
and Gladys Heathcote, a rey oung American, whom 
no one knew much about, but whom everyone 
instinctively liked, was on a visit there also. 

Now, Ihad always been regarded by my male, and, 
of course, female, friends as a “miserable” bachelor, 
and there must have been something unusually 
attractive about a girl who could cause me, in three 
days, to acknowledge a complete defeat at her hands, 
For, to put it plainly, I fell madly in love with Gladys 


Heathcote, and when I say “ madly in love,” I do not 
exaggerate. To tell the truth, the word “ madness” 
alone can most nearly describe the feverish condition of 


my mind. Further, though I may plead guilty to a lack 
originality in the following statement, I say 
emphatically that no girl was ever before the object 
of such devoted worship as Miss Heathcote found—or 
pecker did not find—herself to be. 

Well, then, as I say, three weeks only were n 
— realise my See yen in ano’ von I ha 
screwed up my courage e i i 

I was agreeable, pond-lockinns peg oF lotsa of 
money—three qualities valuable enough to insure her 
almost unbesitatinig acceptance of me. A week 
along way the happiest in my life, and then rge 
Wentworth, my old school and "Varsity friend, put in 
an appearance. 

It was the last day of my visit, and I made up my mind 
I would not tell him of my engagement to Gladys, but 


ARE YOU BETTER THAN YOU THINK ?—Those of the readers of P.W. who care to have their characters told should 
ng upon an unruled sheet of paper with their ordinary signature address, 


specimen of their handwriti 


would let him form his own opinion of her merits, so 
that his congratulations, when they did come, might be 
genuinely sincere. . 

I introduced him, and they were soon at their ease 
with one another. 

That evening, after dinner, someone mngaeated an 
impromptu dance, and the idea quickly caught on. A 
quaint little old lady was asked to play the piano, and 
before long, eight or nine couples were whirling round 
the room. 

How well I remember the scene! I can sev it all now. 
The brightly lighted hall, the polished floor, the furniture 
pushed away anyhow on one side, and the quaint little 
old lady at the piano. 

Not being much of a dancer, I was standing at the 
bottom of the staircase, watching and listening when a 
chorus of voices asked our little old friend at the piano 
for a waltz. She quickly finished off the polka she was 
playing, and then there was a moment’s pause. Some- 
thing made me look at the old lady when this general 
appeal for a waltz was made, and I noticed that a curious 
expression flitted, for an instant, across her face. The 
next moment it had passed. 

“T only know one,” she said lightly, looking up, “ and 
I would rather not play it, if you don't mind. I am 
afraid of forgetting it.’ 

Tustinctively I knew that she had a far deeper reason 
for asking to be excused, so I purposely did not join in 
the pressure which was brought to bear upon her to give 
way and to satisfy the dancers. No other player could 
be found, they said, and she “simply must play it.” 

*‘ Nevermind the mistakes.” “Noone will noticethem.” 
“ Besides, we know you can play anything that ever was 
written.” 

Numerous other such arguments were used, but I 
could see that the little old lady was not influenced by 
them in the least. She calmly started another polka. 
But, to my astonishment, when the disappointed couples 
had resigned themselves to making the best of matters, 
and the dance wasagain in fullswing,shesuddenly stopped. 

“JT will play you the waltz you want,” she said, with 
a curious inflection of the voice, which I, who was 
standing close up to her, was probably the only person in 
the room to notice. “It’s not a new one,” she went on 
apologetically, ‘and I expect you have all heard it 
before.” 

She began the introductory bars, and leaned over to 
speak to me as she played them. 

“You were good not to pre me to play this,” she 
said sadly, “it always tells me the same old story 
whenever I play it.” Then, after a pause, and just 
before the sous prope: began, “the story of my life,” she 
almost whispered. 

The waltz began, and the dancing was resumed, but I 
did not heed it. Something about the new tune 
fascinated me, and I listened spell-bound. It was not 
an ordinary waltz but it was a waltz with a plot, if you 
know what I mean; a tune round which you could 
weave a story. Ido not know if I had ever heard it 
before, but I had certainly never heard anything played 
so marvellously as this waltz was played by my curious 
little friend. 

George and Gladys were dancing together, and as 
they were both good dancers I found myself earnestly 
watching them. By degrees the music seemed to 
increase in fury, and to be working itself up for a crisis. 
I was right. e harmonies grew fiercer and bolder, 
and the time, though strict, more and more rugged, till 
the supreme moment seemed to have arixed when, 
without any warning, there floated through the still room, 
for by this time all the dancers had stopped to listen, 
an air, so sad and so reproachful that it almost brought 
tears to one’s eyes. The waltz ended quite softly, and 
the little old lady rose quickly from the piano, and 
went out of the hall 
on to the terrace. 
My curiosity was 
aroused, and I 
followed her, leaving 
Gladys with George, 
‘ who seemed to have 
taken a 


lady’s story, but she was 
74 nowhere to be found, so I 
; began unconsciously to 
weave one of my own round 
the tune which had taken 
such a hold upon me. 

I pictured to myself quite 
aoe & little romance out of it, 
culminating in a supreme act of , immediately 
followed by a keen, wounding remorse as represented by 
a ere from the house f time, 

suppose I was away from the house for some ti 
for, a returned to the hall, the ladies were about 
to retire. Gladys and George were still together. I 
can’t say I was anno noe I noticed a guilty look 


rw hal e turned from him to say good- 
me. 

the ladies had gone I turned to and said 

’t cut me 


to him a ware man, you m 


out, you know, 
ing return as I had 


of making 


expected, he shook me off quite ro a 
“Cat you out indeed,” he said, “I don't know what 
you mean.” 


WEEK ENpING 
JUNE 20, 1898, 


Gladys then, had not told 


him yet of ou; 
engagement. Well, I would not. Fool iin 
Abject fool! “Gladys will tell him heed a 


thought, “after Iam gone. She won't let him. fa)! },... ; 
over ara in love with for” let him fall he-,.i 

8 it was the time I should see George for s.r. 
weeks, I sat up late talking to him of old tine. 
was oe the morning before we bade each ote; 
good-night. 

Next day, after many farewells with Gladys and aiy..- 
making George promise to come and see ine when he 
returned to town, I left the house, and found tys«lf . 
few hours later in my dingy old chambers in Liniton, 

Little did I think then that I had spoken to (hud 
for the last time in this world. The pleasant yi), 
lections of my visit helped to while away the next fuy 
weeks, and the season was coming to an end. 

One evening, just over seven weeks ago now. [ Was 
leaving my house to go to a conventional dance. ssl, 
letter was thrust into my hand, the address in Glidy.’ 
handwriting. : 

I stuffed it into my overcoat pocket, intendine to read 
it in the cab; but the light was bad, and so wis th» 
jolting, so I decided to wait till I got home. Nevertho. 

less I was glad to hear from her, because I had written 

upbraiding her for not writing tome. I was soon 
my destination, and leaving my hat and cat in t},. 
cloakroom, I quickly mounted the stairs. 

As I reached the wp, I saw Gladys, and she saw jue— 
at least I believe she did—though she said at tho 114. 
she did not. I was astonished at seeing ber |}... 
because I thought she was still in Hertfordshire. 

I lost sight of ber in a moment, and then it str} ...s 
that this was a good opportunity of: reading her etry 

I made my way down to the cloakroom, whe | 
found it. 

Its contents fairly stunned me. 
heart. They are burnt into my brain. 

Dear GEOFFERY,—I have promised to marry Geog | 
worth. Please consider our engagement at an ei.) —) 
sincerely, Giapys He vi 


No word of reprels No word even of apolovy. 

Mechanically I put on my hat and ccat, and wile n.7 
way to the front door. 

s I passed along the hall, the band of the Bl: 
Hungarians upstairs 
crashed out the waltz 
which had made such an 
impression on me a short 
while ago. I rushed from 
the house, scarcely know- 
ing what I was doing. 

I must have ome 
somehow, for found 
myself an hour later, 
leaning out of my bed- 
room window with my 
head in my hands. 

What a lovely night it 
was! I remember it per- 
fectly. So still, and not 
a cloud in the any: All 
noise of traffic had ceased. It was 
nearly two o'clock in the early 
morning. And I began to collect my 


thoughts. 

What did it all mean? Had Gladys played me false? 
Had she never really cared for me? 

What a farce it all seemed! I began to lingh 
hysterically. Perhaps it was a farce, perlaps it wis 
intended to be one, perhaps—no, it was no good—there 
in black and white, Gladys had written it. There vould 
be no mistake. Then she had never told George of our 
engagement. But surely he must have heard of it from 
someone. Yes, he, George Wentworth, my old friend, 
had deliberately robbed me of Gladys’ love, if, indeed, 
T had ever possessed it. 

In the midst of such thoughts, I was disturbed ly 
the entry of my servant with a twisted note in pencil 
on a tray. 

I must have presented a sorry spectacle as I turned to 
take it. . 

The servant withdrew. I saw the writing Wis 
George's, and a temptation to tear up the thing without 


poral almost too much for me, but curiosity 
prevai I opened it, and read: 


My Deak Grorr,—Sorry to find you out. Congritulute um, 
T am the happiest man meal, Gladys Heathcote has promis : 
to be my wife. You remember her. A pis little Ameri 
girl who was staying down in Hertfordshire when yuu 
th 


IT knew theia ty 


lin it of a doctor. T 
By the way old man, you were always a bit of ad oe 
have an old dog, which I must kill. I want you to do it for me. 
I'll bring him round to-morrow.—So long, 


So it was true. But did Geo fond 
tto her? I am confident now that he : 
not. But that night I was mad, I thought all the wor 
mA jolly little American girl, who was staying dow" 
in Hertfordshire.” . 
The words vividly recalled to me that last evening 


was there, and then that fearfully beautiful bar get 0 


pa deere But strenge iat, tbe mad Jody 
had Then I remembered 


Geoxnce W. 
know of my former 


gone. I the little romance 
I coneosted to fit it, and a devilish scheme begs: ‘ 
slowly unfold iteelf in my brain. 


forward us & 
and fall and— 


WEEK. ENDING 
June 20, 1896. 


I would have my revenge; I would show the world 
what stuff I was made of. : 

1 became a sort of madman, and still the tune kept 
oing in my head. It was clear that I was not destined 
5 ladys Heathcote, but I took a fearful oath 


He Wentworth never should ; I would kill him hefore 
that; I swore I would kill him before that. But how? 


That was the question, Suddenly a fiendish inspiration 
came to me. - 

1 would not kill him but I would make him Lill 
hincelf. My God! what fiend put such a thought into 
my brain? Had I ever sinned so grievously that 
Thou shouldst have allowed me to be put to such a 
trial? 

And still the tune goes on. I snatched up Went- 
worth’s letter and read it through again. Then I tore 
it into little bits, and as I did so, the means to the fear- 
ful end I had in view, became apparent to me. 

And still the tune goes on. only I could have 
remembered the sad passage I believe even then I should 
hive drawn back, but no, it was gone from me, and 
nothing but the vindictive ionate movement 
remained. Under its influence, slowly and deliberately 
] worked out my scheme of revenge until there was no 
tlw in it, until there was not left the remotest chance 
of detection. 

Then I went to bed. 

I say I went to bed, but I did not sleep. I never 
could have believed it possible for a human being to 
undergo the fearful torture I experienced that night. 
Oh, God! the horror of it! I must not dwell on it, or 
I shall not be able to write another word. One thing I 
know, that whatever may be in store for ine after 
to-morrow cannot-be worse than that awful night. 

By morning I think I must have gone mad, but I was 
firmer than ever in my determination. - 

I luughed and sang as I dressed, and managed even 
to wake the servant think I was eating some breakfast. 
Tien I went to the chemist (what an invaluable witness 
lo was for the prosecution), and bought some prussic 
acid for the dog. I returned home with it, and went u 
t» my room to prepare myself for the meeting with 
Wentworth. 

Half-an-hour elapsed, and then I heard the front door 
hell riny, and I knew he had come. 

I had barely time to pull myself together before 
Ceorge enteued the room, looking bright and cheery as 
ever, 

How I hated him then! 
as he stood there. 

“ Morning, old man,” he began immediately, “ sorry I 
didn’t bring the dog, but I thought if you gave me the 
stulf for him I could do it all right at home. But, hang 
it, man, you haven't congratulated me yet.” 

“You are a lucky fellow indeed,” I said, with an 
assumed heartiness. 

“You think so, old chap?” he said, “ Well, I am glad 
to hear you say it. You know how I always valued 
your opinion.” 

Then just for a moment I knew he was unconscious 
of the wrong he had done me, but it was only for a 
moment, As I said before, I was mad by this time. 

“She is a jolly girl, isn’t she P” he went on. 

“ Jolly isn’t the word for it,” I replied; “ but——” 

i pu bee ?” broke in George. 

“Qh, nothing. Only EI heard rather uaint stor 
alout her the oe day.” es si 

"The deuce you did,” ejaculated George. 

Yes, I confess it startled me, but no doubt it was 
exaggerated. Now, George, about the dog. Must you 
really kill it?” 

“Never mind about the dog, Geoff; just tell me this 
Rtony stout Gladys, I insist on hearing it.” 

Nonsense, my dear fellow,’ I replied, 
would induce me to tell it 


I could have shot him dead 


“nothing 
ou. I should hate to see 


you annoyed. But, really, abont the dog.” 
“Hang the dog imutared Geor, c 


the poison and I'll take it home and give it him there.” 
wd well,” said I, giving him the little bottle, “ but 
ke careful. It’s prussic ack”? 
He took up 


angrily, “ give me 


his hat to go, and just then a German 

band in the street below began 
to play that waltz. He turned 
to with his hand on the 
handle of the door. 


bottle) “goes into my inside, 
instead of the dog's.” 


ile the band 
outside got louder and louder. 
I heard the front door slam as 


George went out, and I remem- 
ber band was just reachin 
oe the great crisis, when I fain 
est SQ clean away. The strain had 


Th been too much for me. 
it swoon must have lasted about half-an-hour, and 
poe what intellect I had left. 
eg far all had gone well. He had got the poison, andI 
aaa only to play my cards well to secure the odd trick, 
Tro day be odie dir ™ never played Aor. 
Zaye went heard no m George. 
It was time for me to make my next more. 


CRORE pee 


2 rete > 


bel thee to come — a soutual friend of ours, and 
i um against Gladys. It was a gross forgery, 
but it delighted me; it was so artistic, the signature 
Was 80 exact. 
is It told George to apply to me for conformation of 
1e story which it detailed of Gladys’ intended elope- 
ment with a notorious baronet. 
a was a vile trick, and I shudder now 
of it. 
The letter had the desired effect. 
Twenty-four hours had not elapsed before I got a 
hurried note from George, marked * urgent.” 
: Feverishly T tore it open. He asked me for confirma- 
tion or denial of the story. 
I had got him. He was in my power now. Oh, how 
triumphant I felt! For answer, I scrawled back : 
My Dear Grorce,—Shall se JI se, at Lady Ben- 
toch’s to-night. Look our fon sue ts thug ‘Drredhnetitnin ut 
about 1 a.m., and you shall hear all.—Yours ever, 


at the thought 


GrorF, 

I sent this off immediately, and now nothing could he 
done but rehearse carefully my part for the evening. 

I felt confident of: success. It seemed impossible I 
should fail, and yet here I am in this cell, to die to- 
morrow for what? Listen. There is not much more 
to tell, and the light is getting bad. 

The accommodation in « condemned cell is not 
luxurious. 

_Well, I got through the afternoon somehow, and 
dined alone. 

_ After dinner I sat and smoked for sometime, blowing 
rings—engagement rings, like Gladys’ engagement 
rings—and my rings ended in smoke, just like Gladys’ 
engagement rings. 

At about 11.30 I got ready to start, and left the house 
shortly before midnight. It was a lovely night, and 
reminded me of that otker one, not so long ago, when I 
schemed to turn myself from a man into a devil. 

T reached Lady Bentoch’s at half-past twelve, so that 
T had still half-an-hour to think over matters, and to 
prepare myself for the last act of this tragedy. 

The first person I saw on entering the house was 
George who had been there an hour waiting for me. 

His face of distress was dreadful, and I could see he 
was terribly anxious. He rushed up to me: “ Geoff, 
Geoff, it is not true; say it is not true.” 

For a moment I wavered. How could I dare kill this 
man, this friend, who had never done me a moment's 
harm, who was ignorant ; 
as a child, of the , 
ol he had put me* 
to 


2 

, pro- 
ducing the little bottle 
from his pocket, “I 
have brought it in 
case.” And I knew he 
meant it. 

People were be- 

inning to notice us, 
and I heard a waiter 
give vent to the remark 
that “two gents were 
carrying on awful.” 

I laid my hand on 
George’s shoulder. 
“Let's go upstairs,” I 
said. 

He let me lead him 
like a child, and we mounted to the drawing-room. 

As we entered the room the band began to play the 
waltz. 

I stood motionless. Was it fate? 

“George,” I said, “go into the refreshment-room, 
and I will join you in a moment.” 

I wanted a minute to nye I must decide now. I 
watched George as he walked in an agitated way to the 
refreshment-room. 

The band was playing gorgeously, and the romance I 
had fitted to that tune in Hertfordshire those few weeks 
ago, came back tome. Ina moment I was as a mad- 
man. I did not hesitate for an instant. 

I strode off to the refreshment-room, and as I entered, 
I saw a girl and a man sitting together near the door, 
George was standing in the middle of theroom. Noone 
else was present except the waiters. 

I shut the door after me, and the couple who were 
seated immediately rose to go. 

I watched them leave the room. Then 1 went up to 
George, whose face at that moment I can never forget, 
in this world or the next; I whispered five words in his 
ear: “She has bolted with him,” and then I went on to 
the refreshment table, and asked for an ice. 

The door had been left open by the young couple who 
had last left the room, and as the waiter handed me the 
ice, the sad and reproachful movement of the waltz 
floated into the room. I had not heard it since that 
evening in Hertfordshire, and its effect on me was 
electric. I dropped the plate, and turned to George who 
had his back to me. : 

He was only two or three yards distant. Could I get 
to him in time? I madearush. When I got to him, 
he had the bottle to his lips. I snatched it away and 
stuffed it into my pocket, but Iwas too late. He had 
swallowed sufficient to kill ten men. He fell back in my 
arms and the music ceased. . 

I remember hearing a waiter say: “I saw him do it, 


I invented, wrote, signed and posted a letter to him, | that ice was o: 
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x4 @ blind; he followed him fn here on 
purpose,” and I have a dim recollection of all the 
dancers surging into the 
room in couples after 
the dance. 

In the presence cf 
them all I reverently 
laid poor George's body 
on the sofa, and then in 
an awful silence I strode 
out of the 
roomand out 
of the house. 

You all 
know, at 
least you all 
ought to 
know, what. 
has hap- 
pened since. 
The papers 
must have . 
been full of it. Iwas arrested immediately. I offered 
no defence. Now I must end this—well—call it a 
confession. 

I can scarcely see to write now, and the remembrance 
of all has been very exhausting. Besides, dear old Mr. 
Stanton wants to talk to me. He has sent in so el 
niessages to say 80. I have made my peace with God, 
and peace with God is all I want now. I wish they 
wouldn’t make such a noise in hammering the thing 
they are going to kill me with to-morrow. 

Hark! Itisaregular beat! It is a beat in three- 
four time! If it goes on I shall be a raving lunatic by 
the time they want to hang me in the morning. 


be ee ee 
Miss Gosstpre: “ Do you pay nuch attention to 
what your husband says P’ 
Mrs. Jealous : “ Not unless he talks in his sleep.” 
“Wuat is Johnson's business?” 
“IT think he is a book-keeper; at least, he never 
brought back the one he borrowed from me last summer.” 


ad 


“Was your husband good to you during your long 
illness?” inquired the kind lady who was making wv 
charity call. 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, ma’am!” replied the poor woman ; 
“as good as could be—he was more like a friend than a 


husband.” 
ee | a ——__ 


First PANIcKER (hoarse whisper): “Did you 
deposit your money again in your reconstructed bank ?” 

Second Ditto: ‘Yes. What's the matter?” 

First Ditto: “ Draw it out again.” 

Second Ditto: “ What’s up *” 

First Ditto: “I heard the chief cashier promise a 
young lady to attend a charity bazaar.” 


orf 


“ Youne man,” said the stern parent, with the accent 
on the young, “do you intend to stay here all night 
holding my daughter's hand and looking her in the face 
like a sick calf” 

“No, sir.” 

“ What do you intend to do, then? ” 

“Well, I had thought when you did us the kindness 
to retire I would put my arm round her waist, and if she 
did not object too forcibly, I might risk a kiss.” 


Are You in Want of a Holiday? 


SOSCSCOSOHSOSOOOS 


A TRIP TO PARIS. 
THREE DAYS inthe “ GAY CITY” for £2 12s. 6d. 


Tue great success of onr trips to Brussels, of which particulars 
appear below, have led us to enter into arrangements with 

essre. Thos. Cook and Son for an alternative tour to Paris. 
Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Vic- 
toria, travelling vid Newhaven and Dicppe to Paris, passengers 
will arrive there on Saturday morning. Breakfast, dinner, and 
bed will bo provided on Saturday and Sunday, and breakfast and 
dinner on Monday, visitors returning Monday night, and arrivin 
in London on Tuesday morning. ‘The tourists will travel thirc 
class by rail; those who prefer second class will be charged an 
additional ten shillings, while for the further sum of five shillings 
first-class hotel accommodation can be obtained. These prices 
include conveyance between the railway and hotel on arrival aud 
at departure from Paris. The accommodation provided will bo 
fonnd to leave nothing that could be desired. All applications 
for tickets must be made to this office, stating the date for which 
they are required, and inclosing the necessary amount in postal. 
orders. 

—_—— 


£2 FOR A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO AND BACK. 

SpEcIAL arrangements have been mado with Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Son for another attractive tour for readers of 
P.W. This tour will occupy three days. Starting from London 
(say) on Friday night, the tourists will travel by Harwich and 
Antwerp to Brussels. From here an excursion will be madé to 
the scene of the battle of Waterloo. Passengers will travel 
third class by train and second by steamer. Breakfast will be 
provided at Antwerp on arrival, and two days and a half full 
accommodation at headquarters. Those who wish to stay at any 
particular hotel on Messrs. Cook's first-class list can do #0 at an 
additional cost of 10s, All applications for tickets must be 
made to this office, stating the date for which they are required, 
and inclosing £2 in postal orders, 


—with this should be inclosed six stamps and a sanye and addressed envelope. Letters should be sent to 


“Graphologist,” Pearson’s Weekly B 


dings, 17, Henrtetta Street, London, W.C. 
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ESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


Many Men have been Really Eminent in More 
Vocations than One ? 
“ Few men,” says @ well-known psychologist, “have 
ever risen to high eminence in more than one depart- 
ment of human activity. The mien who have gained the 


3032. How 


on one particular field.” He mentions as instances of 
this, Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Raphael, Rubens, Rembrandt. Richelieu, Pitt, and 
‘others. Nevertheless, there have Leen a number of 
great men whose work in any one of several depart- 
ments would have secured them a place in history. A 
few of these may be mentioned. Cesar, though his 
reputution as a commander has dwarfed his other 
titles to fame, was a great civil administrator and 
statesman, a distinguished grammarian, one of 
the greatest of Latin writers, and the Roman orator 
who approached nearest to Cicero. Similarly, 
Napoleon, whose genius as an administrator and 
legislator is still a subject of astonishment to those 
who study the internal history of France. Leibnitz 
was equal famous as a scholar, x lawyer, a politician, 
and a philosopher. Benjamin Franklin was as well 
known for his scientific discoveries as for his oratorical 
and political ability. But perhaps the most remarkable 
example of universal ability is Leonardo da Vinci. He 
is famous us a painter, a sculptor, a poet, an engineer, 
a musician, an architect, an inventor, an anatonist, and 
a prose writer. 

3035. Has a Victory ever Defeated the Objects of the 

Victor ? 

This was true of the victory of Pinkie, won hy the 
Protector Somerset over the Scotch in 1547. The 
object of the Tudor kings had been to unite the crowns 
of England and Scotland by peaceful means, as the 
Plantagents had sought to do by war. With this 
design, Henry the Seventh had married one of his 
daughters to Seuies the Fourth, and Henry the Eighth, 
during his closing years, bad urged his ministers to 
prosecute his plan of a marriage between his son, after- 
wards Edward the Sixth, andthe youthful Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Scarcely had Henry's death left the throne to his 
son when Somerset set to work to carry out his policy— 
not discreetly, as Henry himself would have done, but 
in a violent and hasty manner. Finding that the Scotch 
made some difficulties, he at once rushed into war, and 
inflicted upon them the defeat of Pinkie. The result 
was disastrous to his own oe His victory renewed 
a national enmity, which had almost become extinct. 
“The hearts of all parties in Scotland,” says Froude, 
“turned passionately to France.” The Queen was 
carried off to Stirling, where the English could not 
reach her. As soon as she attained a marriageable 
age she was espoused to the Dauphin of France, and 

Trance and tland were united in hostility to 
England for years to come. 


3033. At which Period during the last Thousand Years has 
the General Status of European Life been 
Lowest ? 

The so-called “ Dark Ages,” which comprised the time 
between the death of Charlemagne and the close of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. Charlemagne died in 814, and 
the Carlovingian dynasty ended in 987. Taking the 
state of France as a fair sample of the status of European 
life generally, we cannot find a lower state of morals, or 
of civilisation generally, anywhere during the last thou- 
sand years. e al ig of civilisation were gloom 
in the extreme. The barbarous condition whic 
‘Charlemagne had changed for the time being by the 
introduction of the arts, science, and literature suddenly 
returned. Old rivalries were revived, murders were 
frequent, and property and the rights of the weak 
were insecure. Only the strong arm ruled. The 
waste produced by reduced the 


constant war 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the Factions asked here from our readers. 

ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number % ueries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ plies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
‘Tuesday of the week following that for w 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made for replies published. Authorities on 
which replies are ed must be giver 
‘Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for 
every question received Ww is considered 
worthy of insertion. 
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people of Europe to a condition of want and misery, the 
condition of the serfs who cultivated the soil, and 
formed the great majority of the people, pe 
absolutely one of abject slavery, while the condition o 
the rillains, or small farmers, was little better than that 
of the serfs they employed. The arts of peace were 
utterly aulevteds agriculture was rude, and its results 
uncertain. Between the years 987 and 1059, which 
followed immediately on the riod here referred to, 
forty-eight famines are recorded. We may suppose 
that there were more in the period itself. Disease, 
produced by unwholesome living, was alarmingly 
common, and pestilence swept over the land, vieing 
with war in the number of its victims. The sure result 
of such a depth of want was constantly apparent; men 
engaged in a struggle for existence, deeds of violence 
were frequent, accompanied often by acts of ferocity, 
and even cannibalism. Only with the gradual decay of 


feudalism could anything like amelioration be 

discovered. 

3034. Haye Individuals or Parliaments Done Most for the 
Furtherance of National Progress? 


It can hardly be doubted that individual minds have 
done more to promote national progress than minds 
working in the mass. Parliaments are mainly ee 
of commonplace men, who are guided and swayed by a 
few leaders. This is well illustrated by comparing the 
Parliaments of William the Third and Queen Anne 
with those of subsequent date. The former had not yet 
come to recognise the utility of parliamentary discipline. 
ey. were masses of people who went their own way with 
but little guidance, and their influence was fitful and 
ineffective. In the next reign commenced the era of 
great parliamentary leaders, and the history of England 
came to be largely composed of the doings of these men. 
Modern England has been made less by her Parliaments 
than by Walpole, the two Pitts, Fox, Burke, and Can- 
ning, to say nothing of the statesmen of the present 
reign, together with the great pro-consuls, Clive and 
Hastings, and the host of thinkers and men of action 
who have created our colonies, subdued the forces of 
nature to the yoke of our trade and commerce, and 
enlarged our conceptions of the universe beyond the 
wildest dreams of our forefathers. The same principles 
will apply to the history of the other free peoples of the 
world. Greece and Rome were made great by their 

reat men. What would Holland have been without 
illiam the Silent, or the American colonies without 
Washington? Parliaments no doubt express national 
tendencies ; but they are usually less advanced than their 
leaders, and without them would be inarticulate and 
inert. 
3038. Is there Such a Thing as a Perfectly Black Body in 
Existence ? 

A perfectly black body is one which both radiates and 
completely absorbs radiations of any wave-length. It 
is practically impossible to prepare such a body b 
artificial means. Yet one has been invented whic 
answers all requirements in the way of perfect black- 
ness. a egeality is impaired by reflection of any kind 
from the s , and the body in question is therefore 
enpitied with exactly those kinds of radiation which it 
reflects, and which its radiation lacks in consequence. 
The interior of a hollow sphere at any uniform tempera- 
ture is in perfect condition in this respect, and by 
making an crening at one point the interior will act as 
a perfectly black body. 


8039. Which were the Four Great Contemporary Poets 
who were Born in the Order A, B,C, D, and Died 
in the Reverse Sequence D, C, B, A? 


It is possible to provide several sets of the names of 
four great poets of whom this is true. William Words- 
worth was born in 1770, Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 
1772, Lord Byron in 1788, Percy eta Shelley in 
1792. Shelley died in 1822, Byron in 1824, Coleridge in 
1834, and Wordsworth in 1850. Leave out Shelley and 
substitute Keates, who was born in 1795 and died in 
1821, and we have another complete group. For Cole- 
ridge substitute Scott, who was born in 1771, and died in 
1832, or Campbell who was born 1777, and died in 1844, 
or Southey who was born in 1774, and died in 1843, and 
three further examples are obtained. 
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Unter the former head would be classed m a 
finest scenery of Great Britain. The lake aaa a 
Cumberland and the mountains of Snowdonia wre 
constructed of volcanic ashes and lavas, alternating wit! 
less durable materials. The highlands of Perthshiy,. 
and Argyllshire owe their ru; ess to hard bands of 
quartz rock, intercalated with slates and schists, Thos. 
rocks are prolonged into Ireland, and form tl, 
icturesque region of Donegal. The wild scenery of 
onnemara is due to similar causes. Under the second 
head may be a eeapet the grandest features of the Swi.. 
and Italian Alps. Hard crystalline bands are tilted up 
on edge, and weather into splinters and needles of 
all sizes, from a few inches in length to thousands of feet. 
3037. To what Extent is the Colour of Horses Hereditary? 
Colour with horses is undoubtedly transmitted from 
mt to offspring, variation being the exception. 
arwin has pointed out the curious that hulf-wild 
horses prefer to mad with those of the same colour, and 
in the case of the wild horses of Tartary generation 
succeeds generation without any change in the shade of 
their coats, a reddish-brown hue with a very dark mark 
along the spine predominating, practically to the 
exclusion of any other shade. Herr Wilckens of Vienni:. 
who made some observations on this subject with tw. 
pure-blooded English horees, discovered that the colo: 
of their coats was transmitted to their progeniture ji 
586 cases out of a 1,000. In the event of the parent. 
being of different colour, the offspring usually follows 
the mother, although it is noticeable that the offspring 
of Galopin, Bend Or, and other famous stallions, bave 
varied very little from the colour of their sires. With 
Arabian horses, the white colour of the coat of the mare 
is transmitted in 729 cases out of a 1,000, while among 
the horses of Flanders any other colour but black is. 

indeed, exceptional. 
3040. Are there any Reasons for Believing that the 
Antarctic Continent once Extended Further to the 

North than it does Now? 

There is considerable evidence, at any rate, that in 
former ages extensive tracts of land which are now sul. 
merged, existed in Antarctic regions. Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace makes this inference from certain 
resemblances that exist between the animal life of 
Australasia and South America. The similarity of the 
1uarsupials, and some of the birds, he thinks due t.. 
migration to both regions from more northerly sources. 
But there are certain creatures whose existence in the-~- 
widely separated parts of the globe cannot be explain 
in this way. Amongst these are some families of tree- 
frogs, several groups of freshwater fishes, a number o! 
insects, and more particularly earthworms. There are 
many plants also which fall into the same category. 
The eggs of the former, and the seeds of the latter. 
could not have traversed a wide ocean. Some of them 
might have been conveyed by floating ice, hut thi- 
explanation would not apply to the eggs of the tree- 
frogs, which are inhabitants of the more temperate. or 
even warm, portions of the two southern lands. The 
former existence of extensive Antarctic land seems, 
therefore, to be highly probable. 

3041. What is “ Laughing Sickness”? 

A form of hysteria, which is a disease characteriwd 
by convulsive struggling, with alternate remissions and 
exacerbations, generally accompanied by a sense of 
suffocation, and probably associated with some morbid 
state of the emotional or sensori-motor centres. It his 
been referred to a morbid state of the cerebral structures, 
to a morbid Sy of the whole meron ot, 
implying paralysis of some nervous centres, int 
oiler Soaiitites: The form of hysteria, known 
commonly as “laughing sickness,” is a severe one. 
for then there is the sensation of a ball rising into the 
throat, causing a feeling of suffocation. The patient 
falls, apparently unconscious and violently convulsed, the 
convulsions being sometimes sostrong that several person> 
may be required to restrain the patient, who writhes t» 
and fro, agitates the limbs, beats the breast, tears tne 
hair, screams, shrieks, laughs, cries, and sobs alternately, 


QUESTIONS. 


3071. What place in England is so situated that for 
monthe in the year the residents are unable to see the 
sun 

3072. Are there any cases on record in recent times of 
British soldiers having been shot for disobedience of 
orders P 

3073. In passing over the North Pole in a balloon 
what would be the effect on a compass ? 

3074. Why do animals roll P 

75. What is the smallest article made by the 
unaided eye ? 

3076. What is the largest cavern in the world? 

3077. Whut per centage of the inventors whose 
conceptions become famous reap the benefit of their 


ne 
8. What is the most striking instance in history of 
parental love being sacrificed to patriotism P 

3079. Which musical instrument requires the most 
delicate ear to es A : 

3080. What limit is there to the magnifying power of 
@ microscope P 
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TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by tho payment 
of a small annual premium to the Oceaa Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepa red 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed » Quarter of # 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
and BSeoretary, 
4® TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 5.C 
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MARY’S WARNING. 


Ouk hearts are sad, our faces grave, 
We bear a common sorrow; 

We do not heed our work to-day, 
We're thinking of the morrow. 

We ait in listless attitudes, 
To hide our grief we're scorning; 

Come weal, come woe, what do we care, 
For Mary’s given warning. 


But yesterday we played and sang, 
The whole house rang with laughter, 

We did not note the gathering gloom 
That's clouded our hereafter. 

We heeded not, poor blinded fools, 
Till mother in the morning, 

Announced to all the dining-room 
That Mary’s given warning ! 


But now the blow bas fallen, we 
Our conversation flavour 

With various remarks upon 
Her ominous behaviour. 

Her sullen looks, those ill-washed plates 
Her slowness in the a 

How could we be surprised to hear 
That Mary’s given warning! 


Now for a month the front door bell 
Will shake in agitation, 

Young person's will be coming for 
The vacant situation. 

And so we sit in attitudes, 
All occupations scorning, 

Since we all heard at breakfast time 
That Mary’s given warning! 


ee fe 
A DOG IN PAWN. 


EVEN dogs are occasionally pawned. In a shop near 
Seven Dials a lovely pug separated from his fellows, 
yazed wistfully at the customers a few days ago. 

“How much for that one?” asked a stranger, as he 
pointed towards the Pug. 

“Can't sell him until Monday night,” replied the bird 
and dog dealer. 

The man wanted to know why, and he was informed 
that the pug was in pawn, and if he wasn’t redeemed 
prior to the time mentioned he would be sold. 

“That pug has been 
always been redeemed. How much do I advance on 
him? Five shillings is the limit, sir, as pugs are no 
longer popular, you know.” 


— foe 
CRUSHED AGAIN. 


“Isn't it awful?” said Mrs. Jenks to her husband. 

“ Isn't what awful ?” queried Jenks. 
. ‘ Houston's boy was run over and received infernal 
injuries.” 

“Tnternal, you mean.” 

“No, I mean infernal. I know what I’m talking 
about.” 
_After a quarrel of five minutes, Jenks produced a 
batgrare and with considerable trouble managed to 
find “ In rnal,.” 

“There,” he exclaimed, “I told you so! Infernal 
means relating to the lower regions.” 

“ Well,” replied Mrs. Jenks—and there was a ring of 
ee 2 her voice—‘“ain’t that where he was 

——> jo -— 


WHAT A MODERN PROJECTILE 
CAN DO! 


In dwelling upon the wonderful power of modern 
guns, Albert Mutthewa gives illnstegtions from the 
recent Chilian civil war, showing the effectiveness of the 
smaller sizes of breech-loading rifled guns. 

A shot weighing two hundred and fifty pounds, from 
i eight-inch gun of Fort Valdivia, in- Valparaiso 
harbour, struck the cruiser Blanco Encalada above the 
ren! belt, passed through the thin steel pins on the 
f , went through the captain’s cabin, took the pillow 

om under his head, dro: ped his head on the mattress 
i a thump, but without injuring « hair, passed 
Fab the open door into the mess-room, where it 
struck the floor, and then glanced to the ceiling. 

8a hes it went through a wooden bulkhead an inch 
her into a room twenty-five by forty-two feet, where 

Y men were sleeping in hammocks. It killed six of 

3 oy outright, and wounded six others, three of whom 
ao after which it through a steel bulkhead five 
= rer thick, and ended its course by striking a battery 
i. ide, in which it made a dent nearly two inches deep. 
: was filled with sand. Had it released deadly gases, 
0 ce knows what damage it might have done. 

tok our hundred and fifty pound missile from a ten- 
= Ae in the same fort, struck the same vessel on its 
s “inch armour. It hit square ona bolt. The shell 
It apes Pierce the armour, but burst outside the vessel. 
A ie bie right pes le _ eet oe 
< inc! completely disabling it. Suc 
is the power of the stall viz maf "e 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey is a heavy drinker. 


THE Queen of Portugal indulges in a cold bath every 
morning. 


Mr. Justice Wricut is the best classical scholar on 
the Bench. 


PgemPen’s mother, now a prisoner with Prempeh at 
Elmina, has had fifty hus)ands, all of whom were put 
to death by her orders except Prempeh’s father. 


THE Prince of Wales prefers to le addressed as 
“Sir,” objecting to “ Your Royal Highness” on the 
grounds that it wastes time, and that he dislikes it. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, the historian, is a remarkably 
tall individual. His face is pale and distinguished by a 
slightly cynical expression. He walks loosely with 
hands clasped behind his back and downcast eyes. 


THE Tsar of Russia is said to have among his house- 
hold an understudy singularly like him in uppearance, 
who shows himself at the window of the railwa 
carriages and the like when His Majesty does not wis 
to be disturbed. 


Granp Duke Micuagt or Russia is a particular 
friend of the Prince of Wales. He is a great strapping 
fellow of a little over thirty, handsome, energetic, a 
clever and a capital sportsman. Tennis he plays 
splendidly, although golf at the present moment absorbs 
unost of his interest. 


THE German Emperor has a great objection to 
foreign terms being used in his presence. Even the 
Imperial menu cards are invariably written in German. 
They average about six inches in width and nine inches 
in height, and are plain white with a gold border and 
eagle or monogram in gold at the top. 


LITERARY men with titles have at least one brilliant 
writer among their number. This is Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, the naturalist. A sportsman tothe backbone, 
Sir Herbert is a tireless opponent of cruelty, and 
especially when exercised under the name of sport. 
There is nothing of the faddist about him. He is a man 
of the world, handsome, well-dressed, fond of society, a 
witty conversationalist, and devoted to his hobby. 


A caPiTAL story is being circulated about George Gros- 
smith. It was ata Mansion House ball,and there accosted 
the great entertainer a certain wealthy hatter, with 
whom he chanced to have some acquaintance. “ Hulloa, 
Mr. Grossmith, what are you doing here?” exclaimed 
the hatter. ‘‘ Going to give us some of your little funni- 
ments—eh?” ‘“ No,” replied Mr. Grossmith, “are you 
going to cell any of your hats.” And then the band 
played. 

Lorp GERARD, whose income from his Lancashire 
coal-mines is so large that he scarcely knows what to do 
with his money, is an individual of very undecided 
mind. On one occasion he purchased a magnificent 
place in Kent, and, after laying out about £100,000 on 
improving the house, grew tired of it and placed it on 
the market again, having obtained no further enjoyment 
out of his new possession than the pleasure of spending 
money upon it. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINANS, the willionuire, is a remark- 
able man, and the most liberal supporter of the drama 
in London. He has been known on several occasions to 

ive large sums—in one instance amounting to over 

:1,000—to be distributed among the minor characters 
performing at his favourite place of amusement. Not 
only does he take a box for himself every night, but he 
sometimes takes half-a-dozen boxes at a time and sends 
the tickets to his friends. His monthly theatre bill 
amounts to £300. 


Mr. PouLtTNEY BicELow, whose visit to Germany 
on behalf of the American insurance companies was 80 
unsuccessful, is probably the only American with whom 
the Emperor William is really intimate. The two went 
to school together, and there struck up a boyish friend- 
ship which hag never abated since. The Emperor, 
though he stands on dignity even with his own cousins, 
indulges in the luxury of dropping Court ceremony for 
the time when with the American. Mr. Bigelow is a 
newspaper correspondent, and in the course of his duty 
he has sometimes had to criticise the Emperor's public 
actions. But even that has never affected their rela- 
tions. 


Poor Mr. Kipling is having a bad time of it owing to 
his dislike of anything connected with publicity. His 
very endeavours to escape the attention of newspaper 
men seem to make him conspicuous. He is writing a 
story now about life on a fishing fleet, and wishing to 
obtain some personal knowledge he recently went with a 
friend for a brief holiday on board a fishing smack. On 
reaching port he put up at a hotel under an assumed 
name, but it so i, ned that in a moment of forgetful- 
ness his friend addressed him as ag ais and the 
news spread round like wildfire. Mr. Kipling at once 
found himeelf the centre of observation. ith charac 
teristic promptness he bolted out of the place, returned 
to the dock, and boarded the sloop. On leaving the 
ship to go ashore later Mr. Sipuny fell head foremost 
into the boat below, shaki imeelf badly, The 
accident had been observed from the wharf, and by the 
time the novelist landed he found himeelf again the 
centre of a staring mob. 
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HOW THE WORLD IS WASTED. | 


THE population of the earth at the present time has 
been estimated at about 1,486 millions, but the marvel- 
lous inequality of distribution of this great human 
family over the surface of the globe is shown in some ot 
the following facts: 

It seems strange to think that in one single town there 
should be more people than in an entire continent. Yet 
such is the case. Australia has a population of a little 
oper tists quillions., wich falls short of that of the 

etropolis by a large figure. and if to the le of 
London we aid those of Paris and Canton oa et a 
number equal to that which represents the population 
of Australia and Canada combined, This can be set 
down in rough figures as follows: 


London ‘é 4,500,000. 

Paris. - 2,400,000. Canada . e 5,000,000. 

Canton . 1,600,000, Australia e 3,000,000. 
8,500,000. 8,000,000. 


Here we have three cities whose combined population 
exceeds that which is spread over an area neurly twice 
the size of Europe. 

Again, if we compure the little kingdom of Belgium 
with the Dominion of Canada, a remarkable contrast is 
noticeable : 

Belgium: Area, 11,873 sq. miles; population, 6,200,000. 
Canada : 3,395,657, és 5,000,000, 

From this it will be seen that Canada, although nearly 
300 times the size of Belgium, contains a considerably 
smaller population. 

Turn now to the New World, with its great States and 
Republics. Ever since the colonisation of this vast 
continent first began, its population has been growing 
at an astonishing rate, yet the entire inhabitants all told 
from the Arctic regions to the Antarctic, number less 
than half those of our Anglo-Indian Empire, which con- 
tains one-tenth the area, whilst South America itself 
contains a smaller population than the British Isles. 

India alone contains one-third of the people in Asia, 
having a population of 285 millions, which is equal to 
that of the whole of America, Africa, Australia, and 
Russia in Asia. This can be seen by glancing at the 
following figures : 


North America ¢ e e 88,000,000. 
South America ry 2 30,000,000. 
Africa . a e 140,000,000. 
Russia in Asia jo: 3 e 18,000,000. 
Australia, e ° e —_- 8,000,060 

284,000,000. 


Thus it is seen that India contains a population 
which is the same as that of the three whole continents 
and a half of a fourth. 

To take another contrast: The vast tract of land 
comprising Western Australia, which occupies an areu 
of over a million square miles, contains 50,000 people, 
whilst the inhabitants of the little island of Hong Kong, 
which covers an area of thirty-two square miles, being 
only ten miles long and three broad, number 220,000; 
that is to say, Western Australia, although more than 
three thousand times the size of Hong Kong, contains 
one quarter the number of inhabitants. 


a ne 


Coutpn’T WALK THAT Way.—A shopwalker, with 
rather an awkward gait, was leading the way and 
requesting a lady to “ Walk this way, madam.” 

“Thank you,” replied the lady, “ but I’ve been taught 
deportment, and consider my style of walking more 
graceful than yours.” 


—s § = —. 


Mercuant: “Your testimonials are satisfactory. 
Have you a nae ei 7 

Youth: ‘ No, sir.” 

“ Any dear old aunts?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Or great aunts?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Or any other relatives who will be likely to dis 
during the cricket season ?” 

“ No—no, sir.” 

“ You'll do.” 


RRE YOU SMART? 


Ie so do not see every copy of the June number of Pearson's 
MaAGAziNneE be snapped up under your eycs without obtaining one 
for yourself, . 

Thies number, which is crammed with interesting articles and 
stories, and profusely illustrated, contains, among other con. 
tributions : . 

An illustrated article on Birmingham, by R. Machray. 

An exciting story by C. J. Cutcliffe-Hyne. 

An account of a remarkable journey on a railway above tha 
clouds, by George Griffith. 

A description of Royal Military Tournament, by Lovis Tracy, 
author of ‘‘ The Final War,” now running in P.1I". 

Articles on the making of London's gas; on animals as 
criminals; on the sufferings of French convicts; on the 
excavations that have been made in this country in the 
search after minerals. 

‘* The Bravest Deed I ever Saw,” by the Commander-in-chief of 


the United States’ Arm 
Allen Upward, aad 
Alden. 


“Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” by 
fiction by the famous humourist, W. L. 


—— ey 
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WOULD YOU LIKE THIRTEEN 
INSTEAD OF TWELVE MONTHS 7% 


A NOVEL idea is the 6: tion made by Mr. John 8. 
Brooks, that on January Ist, 1900, a new division of the 
year into thirteen months be instituted. This is not 
so preposterous as most people would be likely to con- 
sider it at first thought. 

Mr. Brooks says that if such a division were made, the 
first twelve months would have just twenty-eight days, 
or four weeks each, and the new month twenty-nine, to 
make three hundred and sixty-five, and thirty in leap 
years. After atime there would be no need to refer to 
calendars, as the same day in the week would have the 
same date through the year. 


A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE. 


“Miss GRACIE,” he said, with an engaging smile, 
“did you ever try your hand at one of these progressive 
Conundrums P ” 

“What is a progressive conundrum, Mr. Spoona- 
more?” inguived the young lady. 

“Haven't you heard of them ? Here is one: Why 
is a ball of yarn like the letter ‘t?’ Because a ball of 
yarn is circular, a circular is a sheet, a sheet is flat, a 
flat is eight pounds a month, eight pounds a month is 
dear, a deer is swift, a swift is a swallow, a swallow is 
a taste, a taste is un inclination, an inclination is an 
angle, an angle is a point, a point is an object aimed at, 
an object aimed at is a target, a target is a mark, a 
mark is an impression, an impression is a stamp, a stamp 
is a thing stuck on, a thing stuck on isa young man in 
love, a young man in love is like the letter ‘t,’ because 
he stands before ‘u,’ Miss Gracie.” 

“T don't think you have the answer quite right,” said 
the young lady. ‘A ball of yarn is round, a round is 
a steak, a stake is a wooden thing, a wooden thing is a 

oung man in love, a young man in love is like the 
letter ‘t,’ because, Mr. Spoonamore,” and she spoke 
clearly and distinctly—‘‘ because he is often crossed.” 

The young man understood. He took his hat and 
his progressive conundrums and vanished from Miss 
Gracie Garlinghouse’s alphabet for ever. 


———$—_—_—< t= —___. 
A CHANNEL TUNNEL FOR NOTHING. 


NEARLY everyone knows that some years back our 
Government, acting on the advice of the War Office, 
ne the promoters of the Channel Tunnel to cease 
working. 

The Eran would have, if made, cost several millions 
of money, but now it seems probable that it will be con- 
structed for nothing, and that people under certain 
conditions would gladly pay for the privilege of making 
it. 
To understand why this desirable result may happen, 
it is only necessary to take a ruler, and draw a straight 
line on a map from the South Wales coalfield to the 
North of France and Belgium coalfield. This line will 

88 agi the British coalfield and the chalk 

leposits of Kent. Now geologista have long argued 
that as the geological formations around Dover 
and Calais are exactly similar, it is almost certain that 
by sinking deep enough the same coal veins will be 
found in the south-east of England as on the opposite 
side of the Channel. The geological theories have been 
lately verified, and a syndicate has been formed to work 
the Kentish coalfields near Dover. 

Several feet of workable coal of a_ bituminous 
character are now known to exist under the chalk and the 
underlying formations ; and these veins of coal, without 
doubt, extend under the Straits to the North of France. 
There also seem _to be reasons to believe that the 
whole South of England is an enormous coalfield, which, 
when developed, will contest with the north for 
manufacturing supremacy. In fact, England is not yet 
played out, but only just commencing her commercial 
career. 

The French were at one time very desirous that the 
tunnel should be made. Now, however, that the 
Kentish coalfields have been proved, it is hardly likely 
that they will allow the milli ions of tons of coal under 
the Channel to remain unworked. The French and 
and English governments will each lay claim to half way 
across ; all beyond high water mark will be absolutely 
the property of the respective States. Should our neigh- 
bours work their coalfields, we must sink to meet them 
in order to see that they do not cross the boundary line 
and take our coal. Then, of course, we have the com- 
munication below the Channel so much dreaded by our 
military advisers. 

It will then be a short to say to a contractor: 
“ Now you can make our end of the tunnel to meet the 
French ten miles out; on the understanding that you 
Rey us two million pounds for the privilege, you put 

lown eight lines of rail, pone ok em t tannel, 
and in ex you get one mile of on each side of 
the whole 6 work.” 

The contractor would Sgure it out, and, on the 
assumption of ten feet of workable coal, estimate the 
amount he would be entitled to as 200 million tons. 
Being near to London and other large towns where 
coal is relatively dear, and having no royalties, way- 
leaves, 2nd other charges ta pay, he would be able to 


now conve} 
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make a profit of at least three shillings per ton, which 
would give him a gross profit of thirty million pounds, 
As the excavations for the tunnel have been partly 
made in obtaining the coal, the cost will be about two 
millions per mile for the eight lines. This will leave 
the contractor a profit of ten millions, or a net profit, 
after paying for the privilege of construction, of eight 
millions, which most readers will consider rather sub- 
stantial. 

The immense cost would, of course, be absolutely 
necessary in order to insure the complete safety of the 
travelling public. The whole len h of each line would 
be well lit by electricity, and si boxes placed at con- 
venient distances. The two outside lines would be used 


for working the coalfields. The next on each side for 
goods’ traffic, and the four inner lines for passengers. 


The traffic receipts would amount on each line to about 
£20,000 per mile per annuv giving a total income on the 
English half of £1,600,000. ere being only one 
station, the Government would make a profit of at least 
£1,000,000 per annum—rather a g return for no 
outlay. 

At the Dover and Calais ends of the tunnel would be 
the immense electrical stations, and lifts 1 enough to 
raise a whole train bodily to the surface. re would 
also be immense forts, commanding the-entrances to the 
tunnels, on each side of the coast, and should a “ hundred 
thousand French tourists” attempt to seize our end, they 
might find their movements expedited in an upward 
direction by a little nitro-glycerine. 

The construction of the tunnel would tend to divert 
to England all those streams of Continental traffic which 
on Antwerp and Hamburg for passage to 
America. Plymouth and Milford would then become the 
natural American gates of Europe, for in these days 
“time is money ” and speed is a necessity. 


a Po 


MORE THAN HUMAN NATURE CAN 
STAND. 


A THEATRICAL manager who had a limited purse, and 
consequently a limited company, occasionally compelled 
some of the actors to “ double up,” that is, play two or 
more parts in the same piece. 

“ Lancaster,” he said one morning, addressing a very 
serviceable utility man, “you will have to enact three 

arts in The Silent Foe to-night— Henderson,’ ‘ Uncle 

ill,’ and ‘ The Crusher.’ ” 

“Can't do it,” replied Lancaster; “ andI hope to be 
sand-papered if I try.” 

“You can’t doit? You won't doit? Why?” 

‘Because it is impossible,” returned the indignant 
actor. “No human being can play those three parte at 
the same time. In the first scene of the third act two 
of them have a fight, and the third fellow rushes in and 
separates them!” 

tf ets 

Jack: “Mamma, papa said our bodies are like a 
machine.” 

Mamma: “ Yes, my son, they are. 

Jack: “ Well, do I have to take cod-liver to oil up the 


machine ?” 
—s ie 
“Tr's a great thing to be a realistic romanticist,” said 
Hicks. “There's Dobber, the painter. He is such a 
realist, and withal d of such imagination, that 
when he is hungry all he has to do is to paint a equare 
meal and eat it.” 


eee fee 
A Proposat.—*“So you are having your house 
redecorated, Mr. Hawkins P” 
“Yes; the workmen began last week.” 
“ Are you making radical changes ?” 
“ Yes—very.” 
“What is to be the main feature of the new house ?” 
“ You—if you'll consent.” 
oe foe 
THE examiner wished to get the children to express 
moral reprobation of lazy people, and he led up to it by 
asking them who were the persons who got all they 
could and did nothing in return. For some time there 


was silence, but at last a little girl, who had obviously 


from her own home 
deal of confidence : 


reasoned out the answer inductivel 
experiences, exclaimed, with a 
« Please, sir, it’s the baby!” 
——_»f.—__. 

A Srnious Symptom.—Doctor: “Your husband 
a to be sleeping quietly at the present moment. 

at unfavourable symptom have you noticed?” 

The Wife: ‘“ Why, he went to the cricket match this 
afternoon, and the local club was badly beaten; yet, 
when he got home, he never said a ble word against 
the umpire.” 

Doctor: “Hum. That looks very bad.” 

nei fe 

Dosson: “I tell you what, there's nothing like a 
bicycle for a man with a nervous, irritable disposition. 
My wife says I'm a much more agreeable man than I 
t a wheel.” . 

‘a that P—because it takes you out- 
doors so much P’ 


Dobson: “Not only that, but whenever I feel like 
blowing somebody up, I go down and blow up my tyres, 
and then I feel better.” 
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WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 20, 1898, 


CRICKET NOTES. 


PEEL, without whom it is to be feared Yorkslj, 
would often cut a , is in many respects “a 
of the most remarkable cricketers of our time. Inont 
as a consistently successful bowler he has scarcely in 
equal. For thirteen years now the little Yorkshirewan 


has been working for his county with the most \. 
derful patience. uring this time Peel Saal cnsiae 
more t. 1,200 wickets for Yorkshire. The sini. 


ficance of this feat will be better understood when it is 
stated that Peel is in his thirty-ninth year. Last season 
Sir Robert—to give him his full cricket-field titlo— 
took 155 wickets at an average of 14143 per wicks 
Comment on Peel’s phenomenal success with the 1+ 
this season would be superfluous. 


A GREAT = fe nonsense is beg written by so-called 
experts anen e@ pernicious influence of the con 
championship. It is contended by these wiseacie, 4 
that too many counties have been let into the first -cla.< 
ranks, the consequence bape] that we are bolstering up 
too much inferior cricket and that the public are cettiny 
sick of it; and (2) that the competition has led to , 
noble game being reduced to a mere money-mikin: 
agency. As reason number one, facts utterly 
fail to justify the assumption that we are gettin: tov 
much of a good thing—.e., cricket. The keen interest 
taken in the doings of Mr. Stoddart’s Australian tes. 
in the thick of the home football season, anil th. 
increasing crowds which assemble to witness evry 
decent match, point conclusively to the fact tht 
the more cricket we get the better it is for the same. 
The question of money is another matter, and «ne 
which will have to be faced sooner or later. Whit the 
definition of a cricket amateur is no one has yet hen 
able to define. Neither has anyone been able to dis. 
cover the difference between some of our kept-in-cotien- 
wool amateurs and the average cricket professional wh) 
accepts his weekly wage without any false movlesty, 
The definition of a professional in the sports of cricket, 
football, cycling, running, rowing, swimming, and shot. 
ing the moon is clear; for the credit of the game it is 
time the qualifications of a cricket amateur were iniiec 
equally as transparent. The game is becoming fir to 
expensive for the fature to be anticipated with anything 
like confidence. 


C. B. Fry, who has yet to realise his early promise ci 
becoming one of the best amateur cricketers of the diy, is 
only twenty-four yearsof age. Educatedat Repton, he was 
in good cricket company, for both L. C. H.and R. XN. 
Palairet were in the school eleven with the redoubtalle 
athlete. It is nota little curious that the three most 
conspicuous members of the school eleven should Lave 
proceeded to Oxford, and have become the three most 
prominent members of the University club. 


SoME painfully sapient critic observes that the only 
remedy for unfair bowling is the introduction of the 
amateur umpire. The amateur umpire, even it bulf- 
day club matches, is already well-nigh as extinct as the 
dodo; but the amateur who has nothing better to do 
than to stand in the broiling sun for thirty-six hours a 
week would deserve handsome recognition at the hands 
of his fellow men in general and the officials of the 
Natural History Museum in particular, to say nothing 
of those at Colney Hatch. 

Ir goes without saying that the county which 

laces the same team in the field match after match 
won a fair portion of the battle before a hall has 
been bowled. The number of men from which the 
various counties select their teams is of considerable 
interest at the present time, when every effort is made 
to put the very strongest contingent into the field. 
Last year, at one time or another, nineteen men repre: 
sented §' ; Lancashire requisitioned the services of 
seventeen; Yorkshire called upon twenty-four: while 
Gloucestershire, who always experience much difficulty 
in putting the same team into the field six days 
running, were represented in all by twenty-si. 
Middlesex found places for twenty-five players. | But 
all the counties were eclipsed by Yorkshire and Kent, 
each of which selected throughout the season no fewer 
than twenty-nine representatives. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 9.15 pw 
on Saturday, June 13th, and 9.18 p.m, on June 20th. : 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up ata’. 


In Beotland the time is about half an hour later than in 


England, 
€100 INSURANCE 


FOR OYOLISTS. 


The only condition to secure this sum to whomsocrer 
the Proprictors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY may deci: 
the Neat-of-kin of any Cyclist who mects with his or here” 
by an accident while riding, is that a copy “) 
current number of PEARSON'S Yor hie we 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the tine of ! 
fatality. The usual signature in pen or pencil must occ)" 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice or ue 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the a Po 
and death must occur within the same period fro 
accident. 

cae 


896, 
Available until midnight, June 20th, 1 


Have you read George Griffith's latest novel, “Valdar the Oft-Born?” Illustrated by Raymond Potter, 6s. 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNB 20, 1896. 


ARMY NOTES. 


No. 32. 


A WEEK or two ago! mentioned the 
case of a man in the 9th Ghoorka 
Rifles, who had put in forty-five years, 
and his = before bare % -two, a 
evord which was, rg ique ; but “ ember 
of the first Volunteer Corps in England ” (1st Devon 
Volunteer Artillery), has been good enough to send me 
an interesting account of a recent presentation to the 
otiver commanding that Corps on the completion of 
fifty years’ service In the Auxil Forces. In returning 
thanks for the honour done him, Colonel Adams men- 
tioned that he was within one month of having served 
fifty-one years in the yeomanry and volunteers, and that 
bis father, who joined the Queen’s Bays in 1795, and 
afterwards saw much service in India with the 25th 
Light Dragoons, subsequently became colonel of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons; which appointment he held up 
to the time of hig death (when he was also a general 
cficer), and that his entire period of service exceeded fifty 
years; so that father and son have between them served 
their country for a period of more than‘one century. 

Ir there is one item more than another 
in the soldiers’ monthly acceunt which 
gives rise to grumbling and dissatis- 
faction, it is that coming under the 
leading of barrack damages. The amount may be 
infinitesimally small, a few pence per man possibly, but 
cventhisisa consideration when the smallness ofa soldier's 
1-y is taken into account, but what is still more 
.mnoying nobody ever seems to know exactly for what the 
dvdnetion is made, hence I note with much satisfaction 
that a recent “regulation” has been issued on the 
snhject, which enacts that in future the accounts for 
tarrack damages are to be inspected monthly, by 
officers commanding, and if an item is objected to the 
j.atter is to be thoroughly investigated with a view to 
finding out who is really responsible for the loss or 
damage in question. 

This isa reform which has long been urgently needed, 
and. if properly adhered to, will, I have no hesitation in 
saying, Le the means of removing one of the most 
frequent sources of grumbling and dissatisfaction in 


cur army. 
In India, men who have been stricken 
Convalescent down with fever, or other ailments, and 
Furloughs. ss ary acertain amount of bracing up 
ore returning to duty, are as a rule 


Fifty Years’ 
Service. 


Barrack 
Damages. 


eent to some healthy military station and temporarily 
attached to some British regiment quartered there, 


sleeping in barracks and drawing their rations in the 
ordinary way, but not being called upon to attend any 
parades or do duty in any way ; they are, in fact, allowed 
to do pretty much what they please, the object of the 
authorities being to restore them to a good state of 
health as soon as possible. It would not he a bad idea if 
something of the same sort were tried here in England. 
; In advocating militia ballot, which 
Militia Ballot. would practically mean that, with 
a certain exceptions, service in the 
militia would become compulsory, THE ARMY AND 
Navy GazeETTE wr the desirability of at any rate 
instituting some sys a by which “all boys and young 
men not already serving in the army, militia, or 
volunteers should be made to go through a course of 
drill, “so that they may be prepared in due time to take 
their places in one or another of the three branches of 
our land force.” 


Pp mauy of my readers this may savour too strongly 
wits hen in a veiled form to be altogether 
palatable, but the writer of the article in question has at 
me rate the courage of his opinions, and there is 
undeniable force in remarks of which I venture to 
give an extract below: 
cont have long enough submitted to the audacious bearing and 
- d eet of tramps, cab-runners, and roughs of many varieties, all 
fran nou Ought to have been through a period of military 
yang xo as to be taught decency, cl ess,and respect for 
for Lore A Continental rough at his worst is no match 
ree British confrére in foulness of speech and person. Our 
ed in this respect is iagaly due to the want of that 
bi x soldier which other nations are schooled into 
conte Propriety. . . . It is surely high time for the 
tbe; to recognise that military training and discipline, in 
anda e oe forme, are quite as necessary as the three R’s, 
aay more necessary than French and music, to the working 


ia these straightforward sentences there is, I contend, 
shoe make us pause and consider if some effort 
lanl not be to better the condition of the 
P = iy street arab; even if the movement extended no 
arther, much good could not fail to result. 


Ir is satisfactory to note that at the 
recent annual meeting of the Army 
Tem . Association, held under 
_ the presidency of Lord Methuen, the 
bers had inoreasad from S856 teil zen, 
m o, ’ Hy 

and although, in view of f 


from. pri the smallness of subscription 
had Pies sources, 


Temperance in 


the Army, 


the Secretary of State for War 
7 unable to accede to the request to increase the 
{overnment grant from £500 to £1,000, he had pleasure 


gran * 
the ng permission to commanding officers to allow 
might be in to make use of any vacant rooms there 
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WHICH COUNTIES ADJOIN 
RUTLANDSHIRE ? 


RUTLANDSHIRE is a small county. It is so small, in 
fact, that when anyone comes in one side someone else 
ange to go out the other to make room. 

hat other counties could be entered by merely 
crossing the boundary # 

I must not encourage betting, or I would be prepared 
to wager that not one out of ten of my readers could 
answer this question off hand; that is to say, without 
sepsnlesag an atlas! 


y. ‘ 
And if you fail—as you probably will—send 3d. to the 
F.A-F. and learn geography. 


——~»f——__- 
THE WRONG ARTICLE. 

A ppaper’s assistant in Oxford Street was showing 
a lady some parasols last week. This particular 
salesman has a good commund of language, and knows 
how to expatiate on the good qualities and show the 
best points of goods. As he picked up a parasol from 
the lot on the counter and opened it, he struck an 
my aa of admiration, and, holding it up to the light, 
sald: 

“Now, there! Isn’t it lovely? Look at that silk! 
Particularly observe the quality, the finish, the general 
effect. Feel it. Pass your hand over it. No foolishness 
about that porsdl, is there?’ he said, as he handed it 
over to the lady. “Isn't it a beauty 2” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “that’s my old one—I laid it 


down here.” 
—_s ¢-.—____ 
WHERE ADVERTISING DOESN’T 


THE habits of the advertiser differ very slightly 
throughout the universe. He has but one object in 
view, and that is generally to attract the attention of 
those who will be likely to buy his goods. Now, a man 
cannot fully appreciate the value of an advertisement 
unless he can read it, and as the vast majority of the 
Russian lower classes cannot delineate what appears on 
posters and signboards, the Russian merchant has come 
to the conclusion that advertising doesn’t pay. 

Therefore the streets of St. Petersburg and the other 
large cities are practically free from the scourge of 
hoardings and sandwich-men, while the newspapers 
contain only advertisements of those articles that 
appeal to the more cultured classes. 

o far as signs over the doors of shops are concerned, 
the merchant calls in the service of the artist, who 
porteeys in brilliant colours what is for sale within. 

hus, a cornchandler will have a truss of hay in the 
doorway, with pictures of corpulent horses and happy- 
looking cows on either side. 

The painter seems to aim rather at explanatory 
figuration than at artistic production. er the 
window of an establishment in Moscow is painted the 
image of a bare-armed man engaged in shaving a 
gaunt-looking individual, who sits painfully rigid ina 
chair; while opposite him, beneath the razor of another 
man, sits a lady with outstretched arms, from which the 
blood is flowing more than copiously. Between the two, 
and in the bank prongs sits a third man on a stool, 
displaying a self-satisfied smile on his open-mouthed 
countenance, with a pair of huge pincers half concealed 
down his throat. 

The weird illustrations are intended to convey the 
significance that the owner of the establishment com- 
bines the professions of larber, surgeon, and dentist. 

Other signs are painted after the same fashion. 
Those on Nair shops are represented by cows with 
maids or men milking them; tea shops have gaudily- 
dressed Chinamen sipping the beverage with evident 
relish ; while occasionally you come across an establish- 
ment, the front of which is covered with rude repro- 
ductions of the articles that go to make the stock in 
trade of a general dealer. 


ee J eee 


Aw enterprising merchant in Whitechapel has the 
following sign in his window: “ We Sell Goods, Not 


Oustomers.” 
ee $f 


AMAN has just invented a pair of braces that contract 
on your approach to water; and the moment you come 
to a puddle, lift you over, and drop you on the opposite 


side. 
oe fo 
“ How many stars can you see?” she asked, 
“Two more than you,” said he. 
“ How do you make that out?” she asked, 
“T can see your eyes,” said he. 
And that was the beginning of it all. 
ee Fe 


Krows Goop SHears.—Man in barber’s chair: 
“ Barber, those shears are not good ones; they pull my 
hair.” 


Barber: “They are the best in the place, sir.” 

Man in barber's chair: “I wish you'd send the boy 
down to Fleet Street and get mine. I can’t stand these.” 

Barber: “ Are you a barber?” 

Man in barber's chair: “No, sir: an editor.” 


2 RT I Ye ee mers 


PASSENGERS. 


Ir is surprising to find what a large number of railway 
passengers are thoughtless and mischievous enough to 
write their names and addresses on the walls of the 
waiting-rooms and other buildings at stations, aleo on 
the caer seats, bridges, board railings, and so on. 

This fact was noticed and discussed Ly two passengers 
some time ago, and the outcome of their discussion was 
the perpetration of a huge swindle, which was successful 
in bringing something like £10,000 into the hands of its 
conductors, and which, no doubt, taught a lesson well 
worth learning to several thousands of people who were 
imposed upon in connection with the scheme. 

Phe two men commenced action at once, and between 
them travelled throughout the whole country, calling at 
all the railway stations, and closely inspecting them with 
a view of recording the names and addresses which they 
found written upon the premises. 

This part of the business occupied them for a few 
mouths, during which time they had taken note of 
50,000 names. 

They afterwards took apartments in London, and 
sent a letter, worded much like this to every address 
they had recorded: 


— Railway, 
Office of the Inspector of the Line, 
16, Stree, 
London, F.C, 


July 1th, s—. 

Dear Sir, or Manam,—I beg to acquaint you of the fact that, 
on inspecting our station at , I observed that you have 
written your name and address on one of the walls, or on the 
painted wood-work of this company’s property. 

Through such practices several men Lave to be employed to 
periodically paint and whitewash the varicus stations for the 
purpose of obliterating such inscriptions, and this incurs a con- 
siderable expenditure. 

The Railway Byc-laws provide that ‘any unauthorised person 
who draws, paints, writes, or wilfully marks upon any portion of 
the Company’s property, may be called upon to pay tothe officers 
of the Company the sum of five shillings, which must be paid 
within seven days from tho date of application fos the same, 
otherwise will % liable to a penalty of not exceeding fort 
shillings, or in default of payment, to one month imprisonment.” 

This company have decided that stringent measures must be 
adopted to put o stop to the practice in question, and I am 
directed to inform you that, unless the above-mentioned sum— 
viz., five shillings—bo remitted to this office within seven days 
from the date of this advice, further steps will be taken to insure 
the provision above referred to being inforced.— Yours truly, 

Henry J. Baran. 


As anticipated, an immense proportion of the persons 
applied to remitted five shillings within seven days. A 
few did not reply; some pleaded that the writing com- 
plained of was not done by them; and various pleas 
were raised by others. Of course none of these letters 
were answered. 

A few of the advices did not reach their destination, 
the addresses being false ones. 

Some of the addressees happened to be acquainted 
with the fact that in connection with most railways 
there is no office called the Office of the Inspector 
of the Line, and after making some inquiries into the 
matter, they submitted the communications they had 
received to the officers of the railway mentioned in the 
advices. 

In less than a fortnight from the date of the “‘ advices” 
full investigations were made, but it was discovered 
that the scoundrels had then cleared off, and could not 
be traced. 


“Pearson's Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any nwnber of claims to the cxtent 
of £2 not Jor one only. 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must be sent 
within seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to pass.ager trains in Greet 
Britain and Ivcland, 


Jssued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1¢99, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person killed by an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing er (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 


possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his 
bag usual signature, written in ink or pencilon the space Ovid 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 


his, or her, place of nbode, so long as the coupon is sixned. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the eid sum will be paid to the legal 
sentatives of Lope. cio injured should death result from such accident 
within three months thereafter. ; 

This ce ho! for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Bisks No. 2 and 3, 

The purchase of this publication is admitted to te the payment ofa 
Premium under Sec, 34 of the Act, A Print of the Act canbe seen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in rcepect of the some risk, 


Signature. 


Available from 5 p.m. on Friday, June 12th, 1896, watt Midnigh, 
bettieday? Fue a0th, 1908 (See column S, page 811.) Hot, 


post free fs. 2d.), is undoubtedly a great addition to the household library, for it contains 


an inexbaustible store of information on household matters, to which is added an appendix of simple remedies. 
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A TELEPHONE IDYLL. 


HE was one among a number of clerks in a busy office. 
He was at work adding up a long row of figures. Just 
in the midst of his work he was called to the telephone. 
With an ugly scowl on his face and muttering quaint 
sare ns went to the telephone and yelled savagely : 
ee e ” 

As ree magic the scowl passed away, and a happy 
smile took its place. After a long pause, he said ina 
gentle voice: “ Yes." 

Another long pause and another “ Yes.” 

Then, after a long wait, he said: “All right; I'll be 
there at eight o'clock.” 

What is it, dear reader, that will thus so suddenly 
change aman’ We know not! 


ef 


WILL THE NEXT POPE BE AN 
AMERICAN? 


THERE are man le completely ignorant of the 
fact that there is 4 asin in fie world wh the Papal 
See should always be occupied by an Italian. Any 
baptised negro from the banks of the Congo could be 
elected pope if the choice of the cardinals happened to 
fall upon him. It is, in fact, frequently urged that the 
next pope, or at least his successor, is likely to be an 
American. 

The chance, however, is remote. If the Papal See 
were to pass out of the hands of the Italians, it no 
dcubt would more probably become filled by an 
American than a cardinal of any other nationality since 
an American would be exempt from the passionate 
jealousies which divide the states of Europe. The 
Germans would never vote for a Frenchman or the 
Frenchmen for a German, while this enmity may be 
compared with the distaste of a Spanish-American for 
the presumptious Anglo-Saxon of the north. The 
Papacy however is likely to remain Italian, since the 
majority of cardinals are of that nationality. 


HOW COMPANY-FRAUDS ARE 
WORKED. 


“¢GulILTY Cone, Headon Hill (London: C. 
Arthur Pearson, Limited, 8vo., 356 pp., 6s.), is,” says the 
WEEKLY TIMES AND Ecuo, “a sensational story, in 
which the author’s well-known abilities as a detective- 
story writer are seconded by a remarkably clever 
exposure of the methods by which prosont-dey gigantic 
company-jobbing frauds are worked. It is not improb- 
able that, if every fool with a few pounds to speculate 
with in some ‘sure thing’ in mining shares, had the 
opportunity of reading the history of the inception and 
formation of ‘The Golden Kloof Mining Company ’ fora 
little while at least there would be few subscriptions 
for shares ‘many times over,’ and that the ‘stags’ 
would be left to get rid of their allotments to 
each other at not very extravagant premiums! There 
is no exaggeration. ores of rotten concerns have been 
floated exactly in the way Mr. Headon Hill describes, 
by scamps who have doubtless the same potential capa- 


bility for murder as his villains, as well as theft. 


Rascaldom has few degrees lower than those illustrated 
by the company-promoter, financial editor, and bucket- 
shop keeper here depicted; but the story is not all 
about these gentry. It is a love story as well, with a 
heroine as attractive as she is good, and the interest of 
the reader in the perils which threaten her will never 
flag. The book is well illustrated by Raymond Potter, 
with sixteen full page engravings, and the printing and 
paper are excellent.” 


—__—_+32—____ 
DEAD BODIES WANTED! 


MEDICALS MALIGNING THE MILD WEATHER. 


THE recent spell of hot weather will have much to 
answer for when called up for judgment. The hay 
crop is one of the lightest ever known, there will be no 
tomatoes exported from Gomapey this summer, our 
cereals are being ruined for want of rain, and above and 
beyond all, the annual output of doctors is being 
seriously curtailed. 

The connection between the dry weather and the 

loomy outlook in the medical profession may not at 
iret geem quite clear. Be it known then that every 
aspirant for the M.D. degree, has certain examinations 
to pass, and in order to thoronghly prepare himself or 
herself for them, it is needful to go through a course of 
lectures and practical experiments in the dissecting 


Toom. 

Human bodies are wanted for that Parposs, and, sad 
to relate, the supply is not equal to thedemand! Owing 
to the excepti ly mild winter and the charming 

ring weather that has been lately experienced, the 
death rate throughout the country has been remarkably 


low. 

The various ponies and medical colleges in London 
are — with bodies by an association which 
for purposes of this article we will call the 
Dead Body Supply. Company. This association 
executes ite orders chiefly from workhouses and other 
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pauper establishments. But the temperature has been 
so equable, and the weather so mild, that deaths have 
been very few and far between. . 

It is easy to see the effect of this state of affairs 
upon the medical schools. 

The work of the dissecting-room cannot be carried on, 
and numbers of students have been actually compelled 
to postpone their examination for six months, or even & 
year, sim 7 from lack of opportunity of pursuing their 
studies of the human anatomy. : 

Some lady medicals, with shioni a P.W. representative 
had a chat the other day, were bewailing, in properly 
reverent strains, the unparalleled vitality in workhouses 
and the like. One of them said to me: “ Why I have 
not been able to get hold of a body for the last two 
terms!" Another told me that her whole course had 
been put back a year so'ely on this account. I heard of 
similar instances on all sides. 

It does not often occur that the editor of a popular 
paper is at a loss when called upon to offer suggestions 
in cases of difficulty, but he confesses himself beaten 
this time. Sympathy for the r medical students 
who are wasting their time, and are thus responsible 
for a diminished output of qualified doctors in some 

riod of the near future, and pity for the unfortunate 
individuals of the British, or it may be Hindu, people 
who will suffer on this account, is all that the Editor of 
P.W’. can offer. 

He doesn't feel inclined to give up his own body—at 
any rate, while this warm weather lasts, and he is able 
to spend his Saturday to Monday in the country. 


fe 
WHY HE PAID. 


THE commercial traveller of a Manchester house, 
while in Cumberland, approached a stranger as the train 
was about to start, and said : 

“ Are you going by this train?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Have you apy luggage?” 

“No.” 


“ Well, sir, can you do me a favour, and it won't coat 
you anything’ You see, I've two big trunks, and they 
always make me pay extra for one of them. You can 
get one passed on your ticket, and well do them. Do 
you see ¥” 

“ Yes, I see, but I haven’t any ticket.” 

“But I thought you were going by this train ?” 

a ai am; I'm one of the directors of the line!” 

He paid extra, as usual, 


———— fe 


“ 
Your account's overdrawn,” the bank clerk replied 
To the maiden, with stern and searching look. 
“Oh, you’re surely mistaken; it can’t be,” she cried, 
“There are lots o' cheques left in my book!” 


2 fo 


A Natura. INFERENCE.—“ The most curious thing 
in the world——” began Bixley. 

“Hush!” hoarsely whispered the horrified Junkins, 
with a gesture towards the door, “she’s in the next 
room. 

a 


Vain Reoret.—First Tramp: “ And ter think we 
skipped that free concert last night!” 

Second Tramp: “ W’y?” 

First Tramp: “This here paper says the music was 


intoxicatin’.” 
—__—_—»j— -—_ 


Buiosss: “ What nonsense it is for newspapers in 
their accounts of weddings to describe the brides being 
led to the altar.” 

Slobbs: “ How 80?” 

Blobbs: “ Why, most of the girls could find their 
way in the dark.’ 

io 


ConpucivE TO Grace.—She (at the ball): “Have 
you noticed Mr. West-end’s remarkable deftness and 
grace? No matter how great the crowd, he never bumps 


against an os 

He: “ ¥-e-s, I fancy he gets his lunches in a stand-up 

restaurant, where every fellow holds his own coffee.” 
et 


Wuart will remain when I am See Pp 
grase, 


ba A wreath of roses faded in t 


An epitaph upon a fallen stone, 

A careless stranger's casual “ Alas!” 
Perhups some half-forgotten line 

I wrote, its date unnoted and unknown, 
Some unpaid I O U of mine, 

Reminder of an evanescent loan. 


Se 


Tue Weittxa Lesson.—Little Girl: “Please, 
ma’am, Johnny Smart is makin’ mistakes in his writing 


: “ How do you know?” 
Little Girl: “There's three capital S's in the copy to- 
, and he's makin’ L’s.” 
eacher: “You can’t see his pen.” 
Little’ Girl: “No'm, but I can eee his tongue.” 
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FRAUDULENT DODGES OF CYCL{\ 
“POT-HUNTERS;” |G 
WE can proudly claim that the British athlete ; 
generally honest, loving sport for sport's sak “ 
setting to athletes of other mantis a Band ros = 
which, however, is moreor lessbadly followed. But web, 
some “pot-hunters” whose ways are not only unsport 
manlike but absolutely dishonest. It is a resretubl 
fact, and every endeavour should be made to put atop 


to all such things, and personally we hope and Lel; 
we are peng something in that direction in noe 
some of the dodges of the “ pot-hunting” athlete. 


One of the most common dodges of the men whi. 
only pleasure in sport is gain, is to enter a numer «( 
racea, on track or. path, at the beginning of the season 
and, while making every apparent effort to carry off the 
colours, they systematically avoid winning. The «lie t 
of this is to gain a liberal wance in handicips sul,. 
ely entered, when the men go in and win. 

ut even then, when these “pot-hunters” race wit), 
every real intention of winning, they are extremely care. 
ful to win by as little as possible, so that the penalty 
which must be imposed upon them in future races. may 
be as short as possible. They will often win with 
apparent effort by a few inches when they could with 
comparative ease win by many yards. This is one of 
the dodges most difficult to detect, and consequently the 
most successfully carried out, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that scores of athletes “ pot-hunt” in this cou- 
temptible and dishonest manner. 

Another dodge, known as “shutting in,” is often 
practised in long cycling races. The “ pot-hunter” 
procures the services of a second-rate and unprinciple! 
racer, and enters him for the race in which he him-elf 
intends to compete. The duty of this man is to race 
with every ostensible desire to win, but really t. 
hamper as much as possible the progress of all likely 
winners except his employer, without exciting the 
suspicions of the on-lookers. 

any a big race has been won in this way. In close 
races a spill of one man often means victory for anuthe:, 
and at a tight finish, when four or five competitors ar 
hanging together striving to catch up the mau in front. 
a touch of the handle-bars of the confederate’s cycle 
against that of another man may bring the lot to the 
ground, und in the excitement of a close finish rider, 
run so closely together that such a thing is easily done, 
and appears for all the world like the veriest accident. 

Sometimes, but happily not frequently, bicycles are 
tampered with. A ie te of years ago this was a ve1y 
favourite means by which friends of a “ pot-hunter 
would enhance the chances of their man. It is nv 
difficult matter to loosen or tighten a nut in u cycle, hut 
it is often quite sufficient to lose a race for the rider vt 
the “doctored” machine. ‘“ Pot-hunters” seldom du 
this work themselves, but generally employ ardent 
friends. Sand admitted into the lubricating holes of 
each wheel is a very effectual and favourite method of 
handicapping a rival, and, since it can be done by using 
an oil-can, it runs very small risk of exciting suspicion. 
It has succeeded scores of times, and the increas 
of betting on cycle races is hardly likely to make it le. 
frequent or popular. Competitors in cycle races woul 
do well to keep sharp eyes upon their machines. 

Many unscrupulous professionals make large sums vi 
money racing under assumed names in districts where 
they are little known. One man last year was found to 
be working this game very successfully, and was quickly 
“warned off,” but not before he had carried away some 
£400 “in exquisite ease.” Disguises have even heen 
assumed to enable professionals to ride or rn iw 
unknown professionals or amateurs. . 

The great increase of betting upon athletic events h..- 
had a very bad effect, and threatens to seriously increa- 
the frands and on the track. Many thousund- 
of pounds change hands over Mg events nowaditys. ant 
consequently the temptations to dishonesty are increasing 
around the athlete. But let us hope that everything 
will be done by all concerned to uphold the name Briti-h 
athletes have earned for sporting integrity. 


Some excellent sentences commencing with the initial 
letters F.A.F. have been sent in by our readers. Pencil-ca-e- 
have been forwarded to the following successfull og og os 
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CHAPTER XLV. (continued). 

Pocuowsk started and changed colour. 

“Your Majecty — he commenced. 

“What, sir! o you attempt to argue?” shouted the 
ver but, sire,” stammered the confused officer. “I dare not 
fire, for your Majesty’s sake. Such an act would excite 
thom toa riot. Your life would be endangered.” 

“You dare to disobey me?” cried Alexander. “ You may 
consider yourself under arrest. Slivinski,” he went on, 
turning to the officer next in command, “I place you in 
authority. Do my bidding.” 

. Slivinski coloured and hesitated. . 

“Ta with Captain Pochowski,” he faltered. 

“Enough,” cried the enraged sovereign. “I have no 
longer even a faithful bodyguard, then! Silence, sir!” he 
exclaimed, as he saw Slivinski was about to make some 
deprecatory explanation. “You have chosen your time 
well, Gourko, Tet us get on to the Palace.” 

So saying, the two dashed off rapidly in the direction of 
the Kremlin, the il ge to let them pass. Slowly 
und ashamed the Royal Guard halted, with the two dis- 
graced officers at their head. ; 

Within a few minutes the news of this outburst flew 
through the streets like wildfire, and the most violent 
excitement prevailed. A rush was made to the great 
square, and here the dense crowd swayed and seethed with 
the passion of turbulent fury. Moscow, runs the saying, is 
a kitten when it is at play, but a tiger when it is aroused. 
And now the great city abandoned itself to all the tem- 
pestuous fury of ungovernable revolt. There was no longer 
any attempt at concealment. From every nook and cranny 
crept forth the hunted Nihilist, the terrible minister of 
destruction, pest and patriot, the reformer aflame with 
generous purpose, and the vile assassin athirst for blood. 
All that was aa and all that was bad blended in this 
surging multitude of men. 

Pochowski saw it and trembled. It was becoming a 
tempest that he could not direct. To what terrible lengths 
might not this passionate community procced, if once it 
abandoned itself to its fury? The revolution he aimed at 
might become nothing less than a new Reign of Terror, a 
tornado of destruction and unbridled license. It would 
ake the patriot’s deed accursed. 

He flung himself amongst the uproarious people. 
appealed to them to remain orderly. 

“Men of Russia,” he said passionately, ‘“‘we must be 
united or we shall lose all. Our brothers without are 
completing the great plan ; let us hear from them first. It 
becomes us to see that no stain rests upon our noble work. 
We get our victory twice over if we get it without blood- 
shed. All is well so far. Moscow is true to the cause, and 
it is due to her that ahe should set an example of dignity 
and eelf-control to the test of the empire.” 

His words, heard by but a few amid the deafening roar, 
were little heeded. Some temperate citizens attempted to 
aid him in calming the passions of the constantly increas- 
ing multitude, but it was a task quite beyond their power. 

“Shall we be idle whilst our brethren are at work?” 
cried one of the orators, who were by this time haranguing 
the crowds in evary direction. “We have the fox safo in 
our power, and shall we let him escape?” 

“ Down with the Tear,” cried a thousand voices, as the 
speaker stretched out his hand to the ancient palace of the 
Muscovite kings, and a great roar of assent went up. 

.The passions of the people were inflamed to a still more 
violent pitch by a small body of the Royal troops, who, 
hearing these cries of dislo alty, and fearing for their 
master, had issued from the Kremlin and charged into the 
vast crowd with the mad hope of dispersing them. With a 
howl of rage, the peor: ung themselves fiercely upon 
their ageailants, © latter, though armed, could do 
nothing against this resistless torrent of humanity, who in 
frightful earnestness beset the little company of soldiers, 
tearing the men from their horses, attacking them with 
every weapon that lay to their hand, and splitting them up 
into sundered atoms, which were entirely at the mercy of a 
werciless and howling multitude. 


He 


Pochowski saw these things and shuddered. The wild 
A was already loose. He looked anxiously at his watch. 
lready three hours had by, and there was no news. 


But what would happen when it did come? Moscow 
WAS as a mad dog. Success would only goad her into new 
Violence and unutterable outrage. 

fie gave & few hurried directions to the soldiers in 
attendance on him, and dashed off to the ecene of this 
tickening conflict. As he did 80, he perceived a single 


Oreeman making off the square, evidently in the 
direction of th : 
“Lvl ie erakage Bastar, 


!” he exclaimed. “The Tsar must 
re news. Is = well or ill?” 
uestion was destined to be speedily answered. The 
pa also seeing the orderly, who was evidently seeking to 
ade notice, su turned upon him with a shout. 

He es!” shouted someone, and in a 
seond he was off his horse, and held violently 
nor 8eling on the ground. A dozen hands searched him— 
held ny. A ed packet, snatched from his tunic, was 

¢ triumphan amid screams of exultation. 
tant it aloud,” came the shout. “ Mount the pedestal. 
us hear wha he is doing to destroy us.” 
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| 
open the dispatch. As he read it, the joy that illumined 
his face betrayed the character of the news. 

“ Friends,” he shouted, “Russia once more is free. St. 
Petersburg has fallen. This morning she is in the hands 
of the Nihilists. The flag of the Republic waves from the 
Winter Palace. The reign 
of the Romanoffs is 


He would have pro- 
ceeded, but his voice was 
drowned in the vociferous 
shouting that beat 
through the Red Square 
like the thunder of the 
waves upon the sea, 
There was no restraint 
now. St. Petersburg was 
calling upon Moscow, and 
Moscow would not be 
found wanting. 

Riot ran 
through the streets. 
With the rough reason 
that animates a multitude 
when success welds its 
strange fragments into the semblance of unity, it split 
itself into several divisions and made for the different gates 
of the city, fearful that an attempt to escape might be made 
by the Royal party. A rush was made to the entrances of 
the Kremlin, but the huge fortress pulace defied such 
amateur bombardment, and Pochowski only smiled grim] 
when he saw the dissipation of energy which, after all, 
might but prove the Tsar's salvation. 

His own little a of soldiers he dispatched to take 
observations and keep him informed of what went on whilst 
he dashed off past the Church of St. Basil in the direction 
of the Red Gate. 

As he swept round the great cathedral, a young officer 
met him and saluted. 

“ Ah, Prenskovitch,” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” answered the lieutenant. 
St. Petersburg is in our hands.” 

“ What else ?” asked Pochowski anxiously. 

“The British and United States fleets are in the Neva. 
The forts are already pene bombarded.” 

Pochowski paused, clearly troubled by the intelligence. 

“There will be no landing for the present, I suppose ? ” 
he asked. 

“I think not,” was the reply. “The forts are holding 
out and are well garrisoned. News has also come that the 
British are engaging us to-day at Kharkof. It is mere 
rumour, but I fancy that it is true. Perchance the battle is 
now over.” 

“Tf so,” said Pochowski reflectively, “the fate of Russia 
will be decided. There will not be a second battle. Mean- 
while, what of the Tsar. I presume you learnt this 
within?” 

“Yes, captain,” replied Prenskovitch. “The Kremlin is 
put in readiness for a siege. The Tsar and his family are 
in council in St. George’s Hall. His advisers are with him, 
and also the Generals who have remained on his staff.” 

“The Romanoffs are at their last council!” 
Pochowski bitterly. 
they have come ?” 

“The Tsar awaits the issue of the day at Kharkof,” 
replied Prenskovitch. ‘He intends to collect an army to 
invest St. Petersburg. For the present he will wait events 
in the south.” 

Pochowski smiled grimly and pointed to the cathedral. 
From one of its minarets waved a flag of quite new design. 
It was the white and red banner of the revolution. 

“Jt is well he waits,” he said. “The empire is already 
departed. Let us salute the youngest of republics!” And 
the stern agitator, with real cmotion, raised his sword in 
military fashion in salutation of the fluttering silk. 

Dismissing Prenskovitch, Pochowski rode on tothe Red 
Gate. On his way he saw signs of the energy and deter- 
mination of the people of Moscow. The whole town was in 
their possession. Here and there a small knot of soldiers 
had endeavoured to make 8 stand, but they had been ruth- 
lessly cut down by the infuriated mob. From most of the 
public buildings flew the flag of the revolution, in all kinds 
of material, shape, and tint, as eager hands had contrived 
it. Evening had approached, and the city had become 
calm, for there was no longer any resistance to this new and 
terrible power that stirred fiercely within the breast of the 
great Russian people. 

Yes, Russia was at last free. 
Pochowski, as he rode along, 
felt his heart glow with the 
consciousness of the great, the 
noble, task he had that day secn 
completed. 

His country had wrested itself 
from the tyrant’s grasp with 
scarce an effort; nay, more than 
this, the path of the revolution 
was almost unstained by blood. 

Those dark, cruel forces he 
feared so much, the fierce spirits 
whose cunning brutality had 
made his cause so hated by 
those who did not understand 
it, had made no definite move- 
+ ment. pong _ in a 

royal in honourable 
eee durance—and the republic 
would burst upon the world in all the glory of unsullied 
innocence. 

Pochowski might well rejoice, for his life’s mission was 
consummated. He was close to the Red Gate ie his eye 
fell upon the of a man creeping cautiously along in 
the sheanws, Bee wasn to escape observation. Some- 


wanton 


“You bring news.” 
“ You have heard that 


said 
“Do you know to what conclusion 


aut fortunate thus raised to distinc- | t in his and manner caused Pochowski’s 
tion, got upom the base of the Minit Monument, and tore heart to throb th a strange sensation of terror and fore- 
TO OUR LADY READERS.—If you appreciate “ Home Notes” ou will find HOME NOTES 
of any indies’ paper that has ever been published, and f 
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boding, for he recognised in him one of the daring leaders 
of that most desperate band, the'Nihilists of Moscow, whose 
sleepless hatred of authority had invented a thousand déeds 


| of outrage to sully almost beyond redemption the cause of 


liberty in Russia. 

Springing from his charger he rushed upon his dread 
associate, gripped him by the throat and pinned him with 
his back inst the wall. 

“There is some devilry a-foot,” he eried. “Why are you 
here? Tell me the truth or I will stretch you lifeless 
where you stand.” 

The eyes of the stranger cowered before his stern gaze. 
“There is nothing. Believe me,” he stammered. 

“Liar!” shouted Pochowski, tearing a document from an 
inner pocket of the man’s coat. 

Scorning the shrinking form beside him, he hastily opened 
the paper and read its contents by the fading light. He 
started violently, and great beads of perspiration stood upon 
his brow. 

“Merciful heaven !” he exclaimed, “shall I be in time? ” 
An instant later his horse struck fire from the hard road 
as he was bee into a headlong gallop. 

Dashing through the streets, careless of tho straggling 
groups gathered here and there in animated discussion, 
with eyes firm set upon the noble outline of that splendid 
palace of the Tsar which fretted itself in graceful silhouette 
against the deepening azure of the sky, Pochowski, with a 
desperate rage in his heart, sped towards the stately 
gateway which dominates the outer gardens of the Kremlin. 

But before he had reached it there came to his ears 
a dull muttering as of distant thunder, which instan- 
taneously broadened out into a savage crash. 

And then, as he zed horror-stricken, he saw the 
grecetul pinnacle which surmounts the chapel of St. Georgo 

urch outwards and fall in reverberating ruin. 

This proud triumph of a great architect was now a 
shapeless mass of débris, 

Realising too well the unutterable catastrophe that had 
occurred, he reeled in the saddle with anguish, and grew 
faint and sick at heart. 

“The fiendish deed is done, then,” he groaned. “ Russia's 
grim destiny is too strong for us. Freedom has come, but 
she has extorted a terrible price!” 

At this moment a man darted towards him from the dark 
shadow of the arch, with eyes aglow in the demoniac gleam 
of fanatical exultation. 

“It is done,” he yelled triumphantly, recognising his 
leader, “the Romanoffs are no more.” 

“Villain,” exclaimed Pochowski, now rendered half mad 
with impotent fury; “you have slain our cause and you 
shall perish with it.” 

Drawing his sword he hacked at the murderer like u 
maniac, and not satisfied with the first two terrible blows, 
he leaped to the ground and did not desist until he had 
mangled the body beyond recognition. 

And thus was Russia re-born. 


CHAPTER XLVI, 
A Sortix From Paris, 

AbHERINO inflexibly to his plan of operations throughout 
the campaign, Lord Roberts marched on Paris by both 
banks of the Seine. The northern army advanced by way 
of Meulan and Triel to Herblay, and the southern concen- 
trated at Poissy. 

Sorely were the French tempted to break i ge, their 
sclf-imposed restraint and attack him in detail, when the 
great bend of the Seine—whcere it sweeps round the heights 
of St. Achéres—imposed a formidable obstacle to complety 
unity of action between the two forces. 

In view of the history of subsequent events they would 
undoubtedly have been well advised in risking much upon a 
series of determined battles in this locality. They must 
have inflicted great damage upon the invaders and caused 
considerable delay, even were they unsuccessful in tho 
main issue. Besides, they had always the formidable 
ceinture of fortifications to fall back upon. 

But the heart of France was not in this war. Her soldiers 
were listless and dispirited, her generals fearful of disastrous 
consequences. 

So the counsels of prudence prevailed, and beyond the 
constitution of comparatively feeble corps of observation, 
nothing was done to check the British at the one great 
point in the advance on Paris where they laid themselves 
absolutely open to strong assault, without the possibility of 
either section of the army helping the other. 

The result was seen when too late. 

When the staid JournaL pes Desats informed the 
Government that “forts were all very well but fighting was 
better,” Lord Roberts was in possession of St. Germain and 
Argenteuil, with his 9 force spread over the inter- 
vening ten miles of the Seine valley where it bends due 
south towards Versailles. 

At once there was a fierce outbreak of public opinion in 
Paris. The dancing behind the fortifications so graphically 
depicted by the Git Bias was suspended whilst the merry- 
makers prepared a surprise visit to the Lycée, and the 
outcome of a savage determination on the part of the 
authorities to preserve order at all costs was seen in the 
shooting of many innocent victims in the streets and the 
execution of several too emphatic patriots. 

Sumething, however, had to be done to allay popular 
feeling. M. Hanotaux was equal to the occasion. 

He issued a flowing manifesto in which he wept in 
printers’ ink over the necessity, ount as it was in the 
opinion of military experts, that kept the regular troops in- 
active behind the vast line of defences. At all costs these 
must be held inviolate and impregnable. 

“But,” he went on, “ Frenchmen, citizens of Paris, it 
shall not be said that the ponte eles ag you when, 

ing in your rage, you to annihilate the enemy xt 
se Sol It has been decided to form two special sortie 
columns for immediate service at the front. Citizens 
desiring to hurl themselves upon the British will give in 


their names at bureaux constituted in the erent 


ble. It has the largest circulation 
tifully illustrated. 


paper in 
terally crammed with information, besides being beau’ 
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quarters and 
assault on the . 

There was a perceptible cooling of collective ardour when 
this official notification was read and digested. 

Fewer speeches were made in the cafés, fewer taunts 
levelled at the Government in the press. Henri Rochefort, 
in the INrRANsIGEANT, boldly denounced the schemo. He 
headed the article: “Another Way of Killing Commu- 
ards,” and explained whether they were shot py by 
French sholdiers at Pére Lachaise, or shot in hundreds by 
the callous British, the end and aim of the authorities was 
the same—to get rid of the disaffected. 

M. Hanotaux smiled as he read, but went on with the 
Brrangements nevertheless, and civilly offered M. Rochefort 
the colonelcy of one of the newly raised regiments. 

And tho editor of L’Inrransi1GEanT smiled in his turn, 
lit a cigarette with the 
Minister’s lettcr, and wrote 
another article, saying that 
the fantastic project might, 
perhaps, result in teaching the 
authorities some valuable 
lessons in strategy. 

But the more ardent spirits 
among the populace were not 
to be repres: No less than 
50,000 names were enrolled 
for this special service. 

They were hastily mobilised, 
marched outside Paris, and 
there armed, whilst the suprome command was given to a 
erackbrained gencral whose loud-spoken condemnation of 
the Council of War, had already nearly led to his imprison- 
ment. 

To launch these crazy and ill-formed thunderbolts of tin 
against tho victorious troops of England was a mad notion 
in itself, were it not in strict persuance of the policy 
discovered by M.M. Hanotaux and Rochefort. 

But do Bossy, the leader, saw nothing outrageous or 
Indicrous in the scheme. He was fully persuaded that his 
cohort of enthusiasts, directed by his genius, was capable 
of clearing a path through the strong British lines, and he 
no sooner got within striking distance than he hurricd 
forward to the attack. 

This was delivered at a peculiar hour, four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and was heralded by an unexpected artillery 
movement by the French, who galloped up to close quarters 
and shelled the British centre, held by Massy’s division, as 
it happened, before their opponents quite realiscd what was 
occurring. 

Under cover of the momentary confusion thus created 
de Bossy brought on his two army corps, divided into ten 
brigades of five thousand men each, and without paying the 
slightest regard to reserves or supports, attacked with his 
whole force along a front extending nearly a mile. 

A few minutes after they were first discovered, the 
leading brigades were close to Massy’s outposts ; within half- 
an-hour do Bossy’s followers had by sheer weight and 
uncontrolled audacity forced their way like a gigantic wedge 
right into the centre of the British position. 

_ Four regiments were cut into ribands in the vain attempt 
to dam this outrageous torrent of madmen. 

Guns were thundered to the front and discharged shrap- 
nel and grape point blank at the assailants, but they 
scarce had time to limber up and retreat before the ground 
they had taken was overrun by the now frenzied French. 

De Bossy, who seemed to lead a charmed life, rode at the 
head of the right attack and cheered on his men with a 
courage and buoyancy of spirit that rendered him almost 


Peepers ins will be made for an immediate 
ostile lines.” 


‘or @ little while matters looked very serious indeed. 

French staff officers, who watched the progress of events 
from the neighbouring heights, sent off urgent messages for 
more and prompt assistance by trained troops, and by 
five o'clock there was a ee of a great struggle 
commencing, which might all through the night. 

But a check now occurred. 

Lord Roberts, who had been taking a rest after an excep- 
tionally busy day, when the heavy firing at the front warned 
him of some unusual development, hastily summoned his 
staff and rode forward to get definite information. 

This no one could give him. But from the summit of a hili 
he was able to note the method and manner of the assault, 
and ne quickly made up his mind as to the course to be 


pursu: 

“Tell General Massy,” he said to an aide-de-camp, “to 
attack with every available man, and use the bayonet at the 
carliest possible moment.” 

Two others he dispatched to Gencrals Alleyne and Nairn, 
the one toh up his division on the left, the other to 
fight every available gun under any conditions. 

Turning to Harington, he continued: “You go to Sir 

Lowe and ask him to charge with 10,000 cavalry on 
the enemy’s left flank within half-an-hour. That is the 
line of country tobe followed by the division,” pointing with 
his sword to an open stretch of meadow land that ran from 
the British lines and bent towards the French columns, 
You had better accompany Sir Drury Lowe and show him 
fhe puree direction.” 

f nm rode two miles in eight minutes, which is 
good going across country, and found Sir Drury Lowe 
already busy marshalling his array in anticipation of hasty 


the 
horse were in splendid style along the level belt 
of re ected for thet | 


y this time the tumultuous mob of the enemy had been 
effectually halted. 

The 42nd landers, the Yorkshire Regiment, the 

Lincolns, the ham Light Infantry, the let and 4th 


We have not yet come across a lady who was not 
each of your 
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battalions of the 60th, the 3rd battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade, and many another ome corps, had flung them- 
selves upon the advancing nch, and were now holding 
them back with the bayonet as a strong swimmer buffets 
his way against a stream. , 

Slowly but surely they forged thiugh the struggling 
mass, whilst the screams of the unfortunate victims who 
vainly sought to escape, mingled with the exultant yells of 
aed comrades in the rear who pressed on to death in their 

urn. 

Tho Colonel of the 42nd, mounted upon a magnificent 
grey horse, encountered de Bossy and struck at him with 
his claymore in such hearty earnest, that the blow broke 
the Frenchman’s sword raised for the parry. 

De Bossy lurched from his charger on the offside and 
was received on the point of a bayonet, whilst a gruff 
Argyllshire voice peicetee him: 

“Ye drivellin’ eediot, could ye no fa’ like a mon and not 
like a o’ meal?” 

Which was De Bossy’s requiem. . 

When Sir Drury Lowe’s division was within striking 
distance, he did not hesitate a second in divining the true 
conditions under which to make his cavalry most effective 
against the disorderly rabble in front, 

“Echelon formation,” and “fresh points of attack,” were 
the instructions quickly transmitted to commanding officers 
and aoe leaders. Then the series of charges com- 
menc 

Liberally interpreting Lord Roberts’s orders, Harington 
accompanicd gin Deny Lowe in the first rush, at the head 
of the 17th Lancers, 

Practically no attempt was made by the French to beat 
off the terrible engine of destruction now levelled at them. 
Lances were slung and swords drawn as being far more 
deadly under the circwnstances, and forthwith the British 
horsemen began their awful work as though they were 
cutting down brushwood. Yet, after the first snuking of 
the human undergrowth, through which they hewed their 
way, the task became a strenuous one. Desperate, maddened 
with the final rage against unavuidable death that renders 
tho tiger so fearsome, the Frenchman, unable to retreat or 
go forward, sought to sell their lives dearly. 

Harington’s charger had his flank ripped open with a 
bayonet thrust. Frenzicd with pain, the noble horse leaped 

right into the midst 
_ of the press, lashed 

out furiously to 
clear a way for 
himself, and then 

bounded into a 

fresh group. This 

time he stumbled, 
and blundered to 
his knees, pore 

Harington forwar 

on his neck. Whilst 

striving to recover 
his seat Teddy felt 
za heavy crack on 
(L his head, the light 
left his eyes, the 
sound of conflict 
; , died away into 
nothingness, and he fell from the saddle as one dead. 

He had been struck by a clubbed rifle, and would infalli- 
bly have been stabbed by his infuriated assailants did not 
his charger again strike vigorously on all sides with his 
iron-shod feet. 

A rush of Lancers now cleared the locality, and the horse 
finished the charge with them, receiving no further injuries 
and trotting back to his quarters when the business was over, 

The end came quickly once the constituent elements of 
ied saat became convinced that death and not glory lay in 

ront. 

Neither guns nor reinforcements were needed, for the 
lava tide of men flowed back towards the fortifications 
and pursuit only ended when an outlying fort took advan- 
tage of the yct clear light of a summer’s day to send some 
shells into Sir Drury Lowe’s division. 

Horror-stricken, nerveless, voiceless, the Café See as 
they were cruelly termed by a French general, literally 
crawled into safety, and in broken fragments reached Paris 
by sunrise the following morning. 

But they had left 12,000 of their number on the ‘green 
slopes of the Seine Valley. M. Hanotaux mourned con- 
tentedly when he heard the news, and M. Rochefort 
wondered how his deputy colonel had com d himself, 

Harington was not missed until the ambulance had long 
been busy on the battlefield. 

Fate controls coincidence at times, and fate ordained that 
the corps of nurses red Irene and Ethel should be on 
duty with = field hospital staff provided for that day’s 

ment. 


en, 
nured by this time to the dread testimonies of war’s 

unutterable misery, these devoted ladies ed their 
trying duties with a thoroughness and care that won the 
raise of the surgeons, and evoked tremulous gratitude 
rom the id lips of the sufferers they tended. 
, Sudde ny pen oe an fe poe! in hot haste 
owards the uty Surgeon- , who was engaged in 
probing fora bullet in the shoulder of a Rifle officer. 

The two girls happened to be together for a moment, and 
Irene stopped the man when he would speak to the 


Wha 
_ Whatever your business, you must wait until the opera- 
tion ra Orie e said, a te 

€ right, miss,” said the dragoon, saluting; “but I 
must find somebody to listen to me at once. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief wants immediate search to be made for an 
officer who is a-missing from his staff.” 

“What is the officer’s name?” said Irene, whilst her 
heart beat painfully, and Ethel looked up from the package 


of lint she was unfolding. ; 
“Major Harin , miss. Gawd’s truth, lady, I didn’t 
know he was a friend of yours!” 
\ 


~ 
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The man’s ejaculation was natural iy i ea 
became deathly , and Ethel the Dee Pate 
hands, whilst she gazed, wild-eyed and stupefied, att}, 

messe 


But Irene was not 
faint at this supreme 
of need. 

Her voice was calm a- x). 
asked, with an almost sup ie 
natural effort of her induini:. 
able will: “Did his lori-)j), 
we you any idea of Maj. 

ngton’s wherealnut-- "| 

“Yes, miss,” answered tho 
soldier, who was yenuinely 
sorry for the manner in ¥.j);,/, 
ho blurted out his <4 
intelligence. = “The Ma, 
accompanied Sir Drury Jjou, 
in the cavalry chare ah, 
with the 17th Lancers, an. 
is feared he met with . 
mishap.” 

“We must search for him at once,” went on Iren», in ti. 
same reliant tone. “Tell that party of bearers tu cy. 
here to me, and see if you can get correct informations «., 
the direction taken by the Lancers.” 

The dragoon remounted to perform this duty, sit 
Ethel, who now clung helplessly to her friend, teased 
through hor fast-flowing tears: “Oh, Irene, T muct iss,,.- 
also.” 

“No, dearest,” was the firm reply. “We cannt lis: 
desert our duties. This is my task, and mine only. Y..:; 
work lics here. Bear up, my darling, or my heart wi!il1.;, 
too soon.” 

Ethel Harington felt, even in the midst of her srie?. tine 
Irene’s was the more pitiable state, and she strove laci:, 
comfort her with words of hope. 

As the orderly approached with theambulance leans, 
inquired from one of the men as to Ireno’s identity, 

“That’s Lady Vyne, and tho other is Miss Hariu- -” 
was the answer. 

“Phew!” whistled the enlightened Tommy. * [i--s.:- 
heart and his sister, I suppose. Well, her ladyship : a: .:- 
plucked ’un, anyhow.” 

They found Teddy at last, laid beneath the In-ly vi: 
Frenchman whose skull had been fractured hy a ies :. 
the guardman’s charger. 

Irene, of course, was the first to sce him, ant -i 
tenderly lifted his bloodstained head whilst the dri 2 
dragged the Frenchman’s corpse aside. In an in-tan: «1 
knew that he still breathed, and then her long pent en tiv, 
broke forth in a passionate cry of delight that startled te 
men standing near. 

But she soon recovered from the thrill of jy t 
threatened to be more disastrous than the first \ 

in, Finding the wound, she deftly cut away the 
Bais and satisfied herself that there was no frictue. 
Hari mn was insensible from concussion, but the ete? 3 
the injury it was impossible to ascertain at the moment. 

He was lifted into the litter, and the movement citi: 
seemed to restore animation, for his breathing «ich 
and grew stronger. Irene poured a small quantity «: 
brandy into his mouth, and repeated it at slight intervals. 
meanwhile pay he orderly to ride off quickly and tel! 
Miss Harington that her brother was alive and not mincn 
injured, only stunned. 

‘At last Teddy opened his eyes and looked at Tro 
bending over him. A puzzled look came into his face, tut 
a smile chased it away, and he murmured weakly : “ T}uow. 
That’s all right.” : 

She ki him as she peso int Yes, deare-t, 5 
all right, but you must not s yet.” 

Again he said: “Can’t we talk here?” 

No,” she replied. “Not here.” 3 a 

Irene did not know what his words meant, but {wo }.ours 
later, when the Deputy Surgeon-Gencral announced tu the 
giz 1s, that after a whiskey and soda and a sound -lep, 
plain: 


going wy, 
momen 


n would want hia breakfast, Teddy feebly «- 


He was sure that he had waked up in Heaven, and that 
Irene, transformed into an angel, was taking care 
him. 


* e e s * 


Next morning there was unusual commotion through: us 
the British host. . nite 
No new attack created excitement, no specially dram" 
event elsewhere had thus deeply stirred tho troops. a tie 
At an early hour it was rumoured and afterwar' i 
firmed that Mr. Thompson, the inventor, had ari’ i 
Havre and was even now on his way to the front. =a" 
enough, at two o'clock he was driven from the nears 
station to the Commander-in-Chief’s quarters. Soaiatl 
He remained closeted with Lord Roberts and the pont” 
members of the staff for a considerable time. go Ne 
whole party drove to the station where it was seen (rt) | 
train which brought Mr. Thompson, also carne | 
hundred large and heavy cases, Indeed, several bi wart | 
were filled with them, and the engine-driver infor ae , 
officiating station-master that there were “ lots more of ¢ 
on the way at Havre. : fad ania 
One of these cases was opened and disclosed ti af 
tier of Lee-Metford rifles, each with a peculiar Mn” 
attachment mounted on the barrel in the place others" 


as gc by the backsight. 


ee! to the door 
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FICTION. 
A GREAT SCHOLAR’S FATE. 


Hg was primed in ancient Coptic 
and ise earliest Egyptian, 
and old Ninevite 
inscriptions were to 
im but 
A, B, C. 


‘He knew Basque and old Etruscan, 
And eaasclible in Sanscrit, 
and could read the 
Zend Avesta with 

great perspi- 
cacity. 
And he knew the old Turianian, 
and the Japanese and 
Hebrew, and the Wam- 
dialect, 


And the great and ancient 
ke before the 
Tower of Babel, and all 
dialects and idioms 
spoke between the 
ast and West. 


But he tried the fashion column 
in his wife’s domestic paper, 
and no slightest trace 
of meaning did it 


anywhere 
betray. 
When he tried to once decipher 
Short Stortes Brain Gymnasium 


puzzles, it brought on 
a brain congestion, 
and his grave 
was dug next 
day. 
—__—___—_+j<—_______—_ 


Tue MISERIES OF THE SUMMER HOLIDAY.—About 
this time of year the thoughtful student of mankind 
finds his respect for his race suddenly revived and 
increased. It is the season when men are either 
beginning or ending their holidays. There is no nobler 
quality than that of fortitude under suffering, and when 
we find a weak and sickly man starting boldly on a 
holiday or returning with the marks of suffering and 
freckles on his brow, but disdaining to utter the slightest 
complaint, we recognise the very highest type of manly 
fortitude. 

The sum of misery suffered by the thousands 
who leave their comfortable city homes for their 
summer holiday in the country is simply appalling. 
We catch a glimpse of it in the haggard countenances 
of those who have just returned, and the sudden and 
vast increase in the practice of physicians in the months 
of early autumn. ere this mi endured for the 
sake of money or reputation we could feel little sympathy 
with the victims, but as it is met with a lofty and 
hervic spirit at the sole dictate of duty, the sufferers 
deserve to rank with the noblest martyrs. The man 
who goes on a summer's holiday knows that he must 
Bacrifice money, time, health, and peace of mind, and 
with no reward but the consciousness that he has done 
what mankind has to call his duty. 

4 holiday may be spent in three ways. A man may 
cither go toa fashionable hotel, a seaside boarding-house, 
or the wilderness, There is little choice among them, so 
far as the misery incidental to each is concerned. Let 
lomcPPose that the occupant of a cool and pleasant 

ome in the city deserts his business at the call of duty 
and goes to a wa git ag hotel. After enduring the 
Wretchedness of a railway journey, he finds himeelf shut 
A in @ miserable little room, where the heat is intoler- 
' ¢ and the insects maddening, and where the noise in 

$ corridor prevents him from sleeping. He is com- 
elled to dine amid the uproar of a vast and crowded 

Ineo where a swarm of waiters are constantly 
aa their favourite hide-and-seek game of eluding 

' calls of hungry guests. In the evening, life is made 
i wurden to him with dances and concerts, and he is 
ucky if he escapes the picnics and rides wherewith 
cunning landlords hope to make their hotels seem 
comfortable by way of contrast. 

If the m selects a farmhouse his case is little 
bie His room is, perhaps, smaller and hotter than 
@ average room at the ionable hotel, and his diet of 
Le int porkand sadigestile ple undermine his health 
With fea, zapidity, fe is, of course, free from the 
hoise and bustle of the hotel, but after he has spent two 
Saber afternoons in the parlour, examining the 
thee tographs, and reading the bound volume of 

@ “ Pilgrim’s ” he knows the bitterness of 


life. 
bysical suffering ger is undergone 


or consequence 


self, 
does, 
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is enjoyment, and he makes a point of enjoying himself 
from dawn to midnight. A man in good health, who is 
regularly employed in business, can enjoy himself at odd 
moments without inflicting any permanent injury upon 
himself, but a fortnight of uninterrupted enjoyment is 
probably worse than the rack or the other ingenious 
recreations of the Inquisition. 

In whatever part of the country we may go during 
the summer, we are constantly liable to be shocked by 
the haggard countenance of the man who is enjoying 
himself. Some men nerve themselves to the task, and 
pass through their two weeks’ of enjoyment with a stern 
unmoved face that commands owr admiration, while it 
thrills us with pity ; but the average man, after steadily 
enjoying himself for a week or ten days, wears an 
expression of anguish and despair that would draw tears 
from eyes of stone, 


—— + $.—_ 


Sap ScENE aT an Avuction.—‘ Who bids?” The 
auctioneer held up a child's rocking horse, battered and 
stained. It had belonged to some fittle member of the 
man’s family whose household property was being sold 
under the hammer. 

He was utterly ruined. He had given up everything 
in the world to his creditors—house, furniture, horses, 
stock of goods and lands. He stood among the crowd 
watching the sale that was scattering his household 
goods, and his heirlooms among a hundred strange 
hands. 

On his arm leaned a woman, heavily veiled. 

“ Who bids?” 

The auctioneer held the rocking horse high, that it 
might be seen. Childish hands had torn away the 
scanty mane; the bridle was twisted and worn hy tender 
little fingers. The crowd was still. 

The woman under the heavy veil sobbed and stretched 
but her hands. 

“No, no, no!” she cried. 

The man’s face was white with emotion. The little 
form that once so merrily rode the old rocking horse 
had drifted away into the world years ago, This was 
the only relic left of his happy infancy. 

The auctioneer, with a queer moisture in his eyes, 
handed the rocking horse to the man without a word. 
He seized it with eager hands, and he and the veiled 
woman hurried away. 

The crowd murmured with sympathy. 

The man and the woman went into an empty room 
and set the rocking horse down. He took out his knife, 
ripped open the front of the horse, and took out a roll 
of bank-notes. He counted them and said: 

“It's a cold day when I fail to make something. 
Eight thousand five hundred pounds, but that 
auctioneer came very near busting up the game.” 


erent ene ar metas 


AN OUTGENERALLED MAGISTRATE.—“ Madam,” ob- 
served the magistrate sternly, “you must auswer the 
question. What is your age?” 

“1 was born the same year as your worship was. That 
would make me about ——” 

“It isn’t necessary to go into particulars,” interposed 
the magistrate stiffly. ‘‘Gentlemen, have you any 
further use for the. witness? You may stand aside, 
madam.” 
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FACTS, 


Paper plates are used in some German restaurants. 
con is taught in the prison at Michigan, 


ae of a first-class man-of-war cost about 


JAPANESE brides, during the marriage ceremony, wasl 
the feet of the bridegroom. ° — 


_ Srx women and six meu compose the jury in an 
intricate divorce case now proceeding in South Dakota 


THE wine cellar of the House of Commons is 100 


feet long, and usually contains about £4,000 worth of 
wine. 


ALL chickens in the western part of French Guiana 


are perfectly white. It is impossible to find one with a 
coloured feather. 


Persons suffering from heart disease should never 
go to sleep in an upright position or with their arms 
over their heads. 

DuRING ordinary seasons the Mint turns out 420,000 
sovereigns a week. But it can tm out a million, and 
it has done so more than once. 


THE most prolific writer in Russia is Madame Irma 
Fedossova, a peasant woman, who has given to the 
world more than 10,000 poems, 


In Turkey the disappearance of the sun at night is 
accounted for by the periodical retirement of that pious 
luninary for prayers and religious reflection. 

THE monthly consumption of snails in Paris is 
estimated by the million, and there ave one hundred 
restaurants, and at least three thousand private tables 
where they are accepted as a delicacy by the epicurean 
customers. 


Amone the latest clubs in Berlin is one made up of 
divorced husbands. An application for membership 
must be accompanied by a copy of a decree of divorce. 
The sole aim of the clubs is to “perpetuate the happy 
state” of the members. 


Suirets of chain armour, which ave worn woderneath 
the ordinary waistcoat, and the cost of which is £100 
each, are now affected by more than one distinguished 

erson on the Continent, in order to protect themselves 
Fears the assassin's knife. 


THE city of Montpelier, in France, is said to be the 
first to regulate the kind of se ae “paper in which 
articles of food shall be delivered. Coloured paper is 
absolutely forbidden. Printed paper and old manuscripts 
may only be used for dried vegetables. For all other 
articles of food new paper, either white or straw- 
coloured, must be used. 


INSURANCE against blindness is an actual fact. 
Those between the age of sixteen and forty-five can 
insure for Js. per annum, Should they go blind they 
receive £52 a year by quarterly instalments for as long 
a period as such blindness shall continue. This is an 
insuring age, and blindness insurance may really be a 
wise course for those who are engaged in dangerous 
occupations. 


THE Munich correspondent of the Paris S1icLE sends 
a curious story of a student who, in order to win a bet, 
swallowed five silk neckties. The event took place in a 
beerhouse in Schwanberg. The conditions were that the 
neckties should be cut into pieces and dressed as a salad 
with oil, salt, vinegar, and pepper, and this original 
mixture should be swallowed within six minutes, The 
student performed this difficult operation in five and a 
half minutes, and washed down the “ salad” with no less 
than ten litres of beer. He, therefore, won the het. 


One of the most curious clocks in the world is that 
which Amos Lane, of Amideoe, Nevada, U.S.A., con- 
structed some time ago. The machinery, which is 
nothing but a face, hands, and lever, is connected with 
a geyser, which shoots out an immense column of hot 
water every thirty-eight seconds. This spouting never 
varies to the tenth of a second, and, therefore, uw clock 
properly attached to it cannot fail to keep correct 
time. fovary time the water sprouts up it strikes the 
lever, and moves the hands forward thirty-eight seconds. 


THE Egyptian Government has decided to issue two 
mew series of postage stamps, which will become 
available next winter and the following summer. 
Notices are to appear at the counters of the different 
post offices bearing alternately the words “ winter ” and 
“summer ” ont to the season. The summer 
stamp is to be the colour of the sand of the desert at a 
white heat, and that for winter is to be coloured like a 
dead leaf. Later on we may hear that the dreamy 
Egyptians have been favoured with a white stamp for 
morning post and a black one for night. 
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ARE WOMEN GETTING SPOILT ? 


a 


Ir requires some hardihood in a mere man to suggest 
that now women are taking their destinies into their 
own hands they are not shaping them to the heat 
advantage, but it is not only men who are inclined to 
think that there is danger of women being spoilt by all 
the indulgences that they receive to-day. 

“I find the Englishman,” said Emerson sixty years 
ago, “to be him of all men who stands firmest in his 
shoes.” and he declared that England produced the 
finest women in the world. But the old brainy system 
that gave us the men and women whom Emerson 
admired has disappeared, und in its place we have an 
excessively indulgent system that must end in softening 
the moral fibre of the race and unfitting it for the 
sacrifices and duties of its destiny. 

For the last decade woman has been the pampered pet 
of philanthropists and reformers—there never was a 
time when she had so much done for her and so much 
said about her. She, with her rights and wrongs, 
pervades our newspapers and periodicals ; in season and 
out of season she asserts the equality of the sexes with 
all the aggressive vigour of the proselyte. 

She is pampered by legislators and lawyers; she has 
her club, her bicycle (which she rides in all manner of 
fearful and wonderful garments); in some of the 
colonies she already has her parliamentary vote. and 
oar own statesmen will not much longer have the 
courage to refuse her the same concession. 

I have no sympathy with the narrow-minded croakers 
who tell us that all this is ‘“ umsexing” woman, making 
her like a man, only worse; my fear is that it will have 
quite the contrary result—that instead of women 
becoming “as hard as nails,” over-indulgence will make 
them too soft. And the peril threatens not only the 
women of the future, but the men they live with, and 
the children they will bring up. 

The treatment of women in the past is now generally 
recognised as unjust, and even cruel. The single woman 
was shut out from life. The wife was sometimes happ 
in the subservient sphere to which she was sone: 
frequently she was the drudge of a tyrant to whom 
public opinion and law gave a power to practical 
purposes supreme. 

any women lived then a life of wretchedness that is 
nearly impossible to-day. Matrimony was indeed a 
hard school, but it was a school that produced women of 
tongh moral fibre. women who could suffer and be 
silent, Spartan mothers who begot sons of an invincible 
stoutness and courage. 

We have changed all that now, and although in 
the abstract it is impossible to deny the beneficent 
intentions of the new leaders, there is too much 
reason to fear that the reaction is carrying us too 
far, and that the present system of laxity and 
indulgence will have an emasculating effect on the next 
generation. The crusade against injustice has become 
a revolt against all restraint, and instead of liberty 
we have lawlessness. 

The most casually observant of you must have seen 
instances of this in your own circles. The children in 
season and out of season are indulged to excess; they 
choose their own schools, which they are allowed toattend 
when they will; bribery has taken the place of discipline, 
and “I like” has taken the place of “I ought.” The 
natural result of this is the destruction of all 
moral fibre, and the softness thus bred in the child 
renders self-indulgence inevitable in the woman; they 
ae all in a state of revolt against something or 
other. 

If this had resulted in the happiness of womankind, 
we could have little to sa: against the system. It has 
resulted in nothing of the kind nsibilities and 
restraints have been flung off, all authority is denied, 
yet the women of to-day seem as far from happiness as 
their mothers were. They still suffer, and as each 
restraint is relaxed fiercer grows their revolt against 
thoes that remain, until self-control is impossible. 

To this it is we owe the spread of neurotic affections. 
Specialists tell you that it is not our rapid living, nor 
excessive work, nor worry, that is responsible for 
neurotic patients, it is not the exercise of the nerve, but 
defective control of them, the result of the softening 
induced by our mistaken notions of training. 

It is not by pampering and luxury that you produce a 
racehorse or an athlete, but by strenuous ee So 

‘ou cannot have a fine race of moral warriors by care- 

ully erent from the life of women everything 
that is distasteful or irksome, by removing every burden, 
by relaxing all restriction. 
This is a working world, and women must, like 
the rest of us, wear harness. They may shift 
their burden from one shoulder to the other, or 
cast off, as they are doing, the burdens that for genera- 
tions have been the lot of their sex; but they will find 
in the end that they have but exchanged their task, and 
the sooner our aisters realise this and, distinguishing 
liberty from lawlessness, set themselves courageously to 
do the work that is in hand, the better it will be for 
themselves and for their children. 


in moral fibre, a race of flabby, intolerant 
in place of the quiet, courageous women who mothered 
the glory of E: ; ‘ 
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WHAT TO DO WITH HARD-BOILED 
EGGS. 


A MAN sent his daughter to buy four eggs. She 
brought them, and he put them in a saucepan to boil, 
saying to his wife: 

‘Just look at’ those eggs, will you, and take them 
out when they are done.” 

He went away, and came back in_half-an-hour. 
Finding the eggs still boiling, he coolly took them off, 
pat them in cold water, dried them, and said to his 

ughter : F 

“Take these eggs back and say you wanted ducks 
eggs, and if they haven’t got any ducks’ egga, bring the 
money back.” 

—_————_»3 


STATUES OF REAL FLESH. 

THE pleasing possibility of transforming the dear 
Saceaeed into a marble-like statue that may be set in a 
niche on a pedestal was suggested to the members of 
the Academy of Sciences, of Paris, recently, by a certain 


M. Mortin, who read a paper, detailing his discovery of 


a process of converting animal matter, before decom- 
sition sets in, into a substunce resembling marble, 

being sufficiently hard to allow of its being sculptured. 
He called the attention of the society to the possibility 


of his invention, which he had taken the precaution to 
patent, being utilised to preserve human bodies after 


death. Inasmuch as this marble-like substance can be 
sculptured, it is possible to remedy little physical defects 


that, unnoticed, or at least not obtrusive, in life, might 
detract from the appearance of a statue. 


—_-——_———> jo——_____- 
THAT SHORTHAND CLERK. 


THE vagaries of the shorthand transcriber are 


frequently responsible for a good deal more than 
amusement. Only a week since a certain north country 
firm were thrown into a considerable state of excite- 
ment, and heads wagged ominous] é 
received of a “‘ preposterously insulting description.” 
It referred to a difference between one of the firm and 
another partner in a big manufacturing concern, and 
was 


over a letter 


lite enough till its termination. . 
your representative, however, says otherwise, 


“ 


we are ready to assume he is cracked!” 


A vigorous protest dispatched to the senders of the 


insulting missive brought an explanation by telegraph : 


“Thousand apologies. Letter dictated and tran- 
scribed by idiot. Word objected to should be ‘correct.’” 

Then peace and smiles reigned once more. 

eee 

_“ Wny in thunder doesn’t this train proceed?” cried 
the passenger. : 
use there ain’t none o’ you got tickets to 
eternity,” said the guard. “If we went on with that 
danger-signal showing, that’s where you'd fetch up.” 

—— f= 


TuE following advertisement appeared recently in a 
provincial Sontetnponery : 
LIPPERS 


For ladies should never be used for 
SPANKING PURPOSES. 

Careful mothers with unruly children will be pre- 
sented with a fine, well-made rattan carpet beater with 
every pair of shoes. The wearing quality of our slippers 
will not then be endangered by using them for correct- 
ing and chastising p 8. Bring the boy with you, 
and we will show you how to use the carpet beater. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR 
i aN Bt ID I i iLL I ia I IL 


Lo] - 


Photograph Enlarged? 


Or possibly that of eome much-beloved relative no longer 


with you? 
In this case send the photoges yh, inclosing a postal order 
for 68. 6d., to “ Pearson’s Weekly” Buildings Henrietta 


Street, London, W.C., not later than June 2ist. If an 
qekacw a igement is desired, an addressed post-card must 
be provi 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS WILL BE RETURNED UNSOILED. 
GFRCTCT TST S SSCS FST T FFT ee 


The following are letters which have been 
recetved in connection with these photographic 
enlargements: ‘ ; 

Mr. E. J. Hallam, of 17, Godwin Road, Forest 
Gate, E., writes : 

I beg to acknowled, 


with thanks the safe receipt of the 
enlargement of my child’s photograph. I think it is only right 
that I should express my great sa! ion and admiration of the 
same. It is not only a marvellous likeness, but a really splendid 
production. Considering the small price you have o 5 
must say I consider you have made a handsome gift to all those 
who availed themselves of your offer. 


Mr. W. G. R. Williams, Master Gunner, R.A., Dover 


Castle, writes : 

I acknowledge with very much pleasure and an abundance of 
thanks, the cent, plotares my late father and mother. 
pine pool pret Ref ng ee Pang 

Ww . e 
nesses. I have shown them to ® mumbex cf filendd w are 
unanimous in their praise, ‘ 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


Under the above heading we publish acco ' 
Hiviens sheculions ond Giscorerien,  Bhowie St po fish 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like t 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be rery glad 7 
they will make this the medium for doing so. ¥ 

Tf any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to comm itnicots 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let hisn write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Patent, i,. 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connect oi 
patents, who will put himself in communication 1) ils 

ler. 


A DEVICE for freeing a runaway horse frum th. 
vehicle has just been patented. By moving a lever tl. 
shafts and traces are released from the carriage, and tly. 
vehicle can be guided by the same lever until it stops. 


A TRANSPARENT adhesive tape has been invented by 

a Frenchman. For repairing torn music and hroken 
leery leaves, for performing, in short, any of thos: 
useful Fupones or which stamp-paper is sully 
, it ought to be in considerable demand. 1), 
appearance it resembles goldbeaters’ skin. 


My attention has been drawn to a new spanner which 
Mr. Edwin C. Green, of Hillsboro’, Sheffield, hus recently 
placed upon the market. The thing is undoubtedly 

d. The sliding or loose jaw moves between double 
ars, and thus additional strength is gained, while the 
head may be employed as a hammer. In the handle tw, 
hexagon holes are cut which may be used for turnin: 
nuts of small size. 


AN endeavour is now being made in Hungary |. 
utilise in a practical and economical way the earth’, 
internal heat. For many years the artesian wells in that 
country have supplied hot water which has been used fu: 
a variety of purposes, and by sinking them to « depth of 
some 12,000 or 15,000 feet, water would be obtained, it 
is believed, capable of yielding steam for power as well 
as heat required for warming buildings. 

ALUMINIUM neckties have been introduced int) 
Germany. They are really made of the cosmopolitan 
metal, and frosted, or otherwise ornamented in various 
shapes, imitating the ordinary silk or satin uwticle. 
They are fastened to the collar button, or by a band 
round the neck, and are particularly recommended for 
summer wear, since they can easily be cleaned when 
soiled, while they are not perceptibly heavier than 
cotton, cambric, or silk. 

Ir is not unnatural, perhaps, that the bicycliv, 
world should in some measure monopolise the attention 
of inventors at the present moment. Among the wost 
recent improvements the pneumatic hub is conspicuow-. 
The principle involved is in the application of an air- 
chamber of rubber between the wheel of the machine 
and the frame. With a hub of this kind addition! 
smoothness is gained, and also a freer movement of tlie 

Is. At the same time there is no addition of any 
ind to the weight. 


To ride with both hands off the handle-bar of a 
bicycle is a rest during a long journey, and often a 
convenience, but it is a performance to which, in the 
ordinary way, a certain amount of risk attaches. A 
steering strap, however, is a new invention which 
permits cyclists to ride “ hands off,” and so effectually 
that even a beg ones can go along with folded aru». 
This strap is fitted on the body after the manner «t 
braces, a cross piece resting on the shoulder blades. 


A BICYCLE provided with something new in the way 
of driving v has recently been invented. It cousists 
of a triangularly arranged driving chain into which the 

dals gear. The movement of the pedals is not circular, 
Bat a simple up-and-down motion. It is claimed thal 
this new form of gear is capable of producing tremendous 
speed, as the up-and-down motion requires only half the 
energy that the circular movement described by the 
present renders necessary. 


To eat asparagus cefully is about the hardest 
thing that ‘are fis lo. Knives and forks and spvons 
are all inadequate for the task. Fingers ure all very 
well, but when you have to shut your eyes to prevent 
the asparagus getting in there by mistake, the chances 
are that they wander around for a considerable time 
without locating the motth. A noted firm of silver- 
smiths, however, has recently invented an aspuragus 
eater. It is two and a half inches long and looks bie it 
shrunken pair of sugar-tongs. This fact ought to he 
widely known. 

AN ingenious machine for scrubbin; : 
invented, which is something like a lawn mower. i 
runs upon four wheels, and above the two front whee 
is a tank which contains clean water, which ay ; 
course, be heated, if desired. The water is supplied to 
the machine, and thee, 
te direction to the motion of the 


floors bas been 
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HOW DOGS ARE FAKED FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


: le who visit a dog show fail to see any 
dil erence between the prize-winners and non- 
‘nners and often wonder how the judgea perform their 
pe of selection. Possibly they are not aware that 
sbere is scarcely a single breed or type of dog without 
its own club specialty formed to cultivate a standard of 
excellence and that points are drawn up to enable 
breeders and judges to go by. : . . 

To yain these points many practices are indulged in 
ethut is to say the dogs are * faked. 


This form of tampering with animals is in many © 


cases so skilfully accomplished as to defy detection 

even by the most expert judges or veterinary surgeons. 
Collies are one of the breeds most commonly faked 

or tampered with, principally in ears, tail, and coat. 


Xow, a collie’s ears to be perfect must be carried | 


cemi-erect when at attention and placed rather close 
tovether at the top of the head, at other times thrown 
back and buried in the frill, but the majority carry 
them either too low, or are prick-eared, or, have them 
stading erect, which ruins them for show purposes. 


To remedy the latter fault breeders fix weights | 


{principally a small shot or piece of lead) on the inside 
tipof the ear with cobbler’s or shoemaker’s wax, sticking 
pluster. or gelatine, the effect of which is to cause the tip 
of the ear to full as required. Cobbler’s wax, in man 
cases however, when being removed brin 
it. und often causes the skin to break, a fact from which 
an expert draws at once the right conclusion. Plaster or 
ordinary gelatine sweets are a more reliable substitute, 
the weizht of the gelatine often being sufficient 
to Iving the tips of the ears down sufficiently 
especially when applied to puppies. 

To get a collies ears up is a much more difficult 
operation and is seldom accomplished succesafully. 
This is attempted by trimming the ears, removing all 
superfluous hair off them to strengthen the muscles 
and making a leather or tape cap or muzzle which so fits 
the dog's head that the ears are drawn up and sv kept 
for some weeks; or by inserting a fine silver wire along 
the inside edge of the ears under the skin with a surgical 
needle. 

A collie’s tail should be carried low in a graceful 
curve when the dog is quiet. To insure this several 
devices are reatted to, the most simple of which is to 
give the dog a smart tap with a stick on the tail before 
entering the judging-ring. Another method is to cut 
the skin close to the root of the tail underneath, so that 
when the dog rises his tail the action is painful, and 
causes him to drop it again immediately. 


A WATCH FOR 
SEND NO MONE 


We have made a name for giving 
many aipre valunble solid ie 
watches than any other firm in the 
world, And we fird that it pays us 
to do so, not cnly leeanse of the 
tremendous advertisement it gives 
Ws among the people, but also be- 
cause we cin then introduce our 
mammoth catalogue, and we have 
found that for every watch we give 


away we afterwards sell 
from our catuloune. nn ae 


NE *DS 
L*Y*L 


---~---000¢—-—--~— 


Even if you do not win, it costs 
you nothing. 


COULD ANYTHING BE FAIRER ? 
DIRECTIONS. 


the sentence 
solid silver 


addressed envelo; 
Watch you 


Nl send, 


this heantital nie Send your answer at once ! 


Do not delay! 


SINGLE 


r Infants, Delica‘ 
is superior to any other Food. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 64. per Tin. 


Falcon 


Trape 


the hair with | 


* N G* * NX 


H**RTS 


If you can supply the correct missing letters in the words of tho above rebus, and send us 
orrect, we undertake and bind ourselves to send you, registered and post free, a 
listed j perfect-running watch, of fineat workmanship: a beautiful sample of our goods, and 
: in our wholesale price list at £2. Our only conditions are that you send us a stamped 
pe for us to write and tell you if you aro correct, and that if you should win tho 
which we ol sara an inexpensive silver chain to wear with it as per our unprecedented offor 


WATCH & CLOCKMAKERS’ ALLIANCE & ERNEST GOODE'S STORES, 


Largest Manufa¢turers in the World of English Lever Watches. 
ARTIOLES SOLD AT WET WHOLESALE PRIOES. 


Eazaarisnap 1885. Diamoxn MERCHANTS AND SILVERSMITHS. 


OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


D FARINA FOOD 


“perior Food for Infants, Delicate Children, and Invalids. The great 
of a Food fo te ‘Children, and Invalides, is ensiness of digestion, | feat Pal “elon 
eparation, and power of restoring strength, for these purposes aMicted, fall 
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WHEN THE ’BUS CONDUCTOR 
MARRIES. 


“THE reason why those pieces of white ribbon are | 
on our whips,” explained an omnibus driver one . 
Sunday, “is because one of our mates gets married to- 
day, and this is one way we have of honouring the event. 
We have another good custom which we always follow 
on such occasions. 

“On the day after the wedding every driver and 
conductor on this route goes into the pub at the 
terminus, and has fourpenn'orth of drink, and the 
ne cana’ man has to pay the bill. 

“ Does a man ever object? Well, he doesn't get 
much of a chance. We go and drink his health and no 
one would dare refuse to settle up. even if he had to pay 
in instalments. Asa matter of fact, this arrangement 
is so general that nobody would dream of departing , 
from it. ! 

“No! it’s not so very expensive. There are thirty. . 
, three omnibuses belonging to our company on this , 
; journey. That makes sixty-six men to be treated, and ! 
, at fourpence a head it comes to twenty-two shillings : 

exactly. 

“But you must remember that a wedding, as a rule, | 
comes only once in a man’s lifetime.” i 


RIBLE STRAIN. | 


Son: “If you think I can be aw newspaper writer like , 
you, what is the use of my taking up so many studies on , 
subjects that newspapers never talk about ¥”’ 

Father (a dramatic critic): “They are simply for ' 

. mental discipline, and the cultivation of the powers of 

memory, analysis. etc.” \ 

Son: “ What good will that do?” 

Father: “If you do not acquire great powers of con- 
centration, combined with wonderful penetration, backed / 
by enormous retention, you will never be able to get the | 
hang of the family history outlined by the servants in 
' the first act of a new play.” f 
\ eee ———»f—— { 

ETHEL (aged four): “ Did you know Adam named all | 

the animals ¢” \ 
Frances (aged three): “ Did he name the elephant ? ” 
Ethel: “ Of course he did.” 

' Frances (after a wondering pause): “How did he 

i‘ name the elephant?” 

Ethel (in a superior tone): “Why, I suppose he 
looked at the elephant, and he said, ‘{ think you look , 
Just like an elephant, and I think I'll call you—. 

; elephant.’ That’s the way he did it.” \ 
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UALITY annum was reached 


THE TRUE advocacy of those who had used it, and now the time Newbridge, North leg, Hauts., 
ENGLISHMAN. has come for Dr. Rooxe, ‘eb. 15th, 1893, 
A NEW DEPARTURE. Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you FE had a bottle of 
The price of the article hes hitherto been somewhat | your Elixir and a bor of Pills in August, 1892, and the 


SOMETHING 
PEOPLE HAVE 
N THEIR 


I 
BODIES. and sale, People of limi 


buy it. 


contracts for the wanely 
cost more than one-half. 
the pate the 
Rooke's Solar 
= as the 

been greatly cheapened, 
up, whilst the former 2s. 9d 
have been more than 


It costa you nothing to try for 
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DESTROYED. 


| nently des ed Su; re 
Boone Halrecoe bereelt 


power. It contains the virtues of 
plants in the Oriental regions. 
repute, and 


aameecired nerves 
cho and morbid feelings. 
and inv 


ieee eran i 
These Pills 
M.D. They are prepared from 


‘ towards 


| dozen times to settle this account. 


THE NAME 
OF A When the business was first started, sixty years »zo, 
COUNTRY. it was little thought what ao t concern it would 


grow into. Yet, by merit, by the willing nid of those 
who were the first purchasers, the trade steadily grew. 


THIS WORD IS First a ¢mall warehouse sufficed, then a larger one was 
EASY. ALL required, then a still greater, aud finally the large and 
dunes well-equipped emporium and manufactory was built 


which the goods are prepared in and despatched from 
at the present day. X anle of upwards of £40,000 per 
, almost exclusively obtained by 
the circulation of a book of information, and by cheerful 


rohibitive to the workers of the community, and this 


8 operated against a far ter wth of 
mi ted meake coubin't afford to 
Very well; we have now found new sources of 
supply of the articles used, and have made very large 
of raw material, reducing 
And we hasten to share with 
t advantage we have 
lixir, which has a reputation of 
test tonic force the earth can show, 
and a new ls, 1 


doubled In quantity. The Solar 
Elixir owes much of its extraordinary curative virtues 
to its containing among other ingredients the celebrated 
Indian Herb Chirayta. The plant takes its name from 

THE KIRATAS MOUNTAINEERS. 
Far up in the mountainous parts of Northern India, 
i ‘ountains in the Province 


HUNTED BY BAILIFFS, 


THOSE unfortunate individuals who have the bailiffa 
after them, and who, being unable to pay their debte, 
have to do everything that is in their power to avoid 
creditors, go through many adventures, some of which 
would be very funny if the danger were not 60 un- 
pleasantly near. 

On one occasion a man who had the bailiffs on his 
track was about to take a stroll from his house. He 
was standing on the doorstep talking to his wife, when 
he saw two suspicious looking men coming naciedly 

him. Quickly taking his _noteboo 
from his pocket, he waited until the men were in 
hearing, and then in a purposely loud voice he said 
to his wife : 

“ So your husband is out again. 
to be in. It’s shameful. 


He never does seem 
I have already called half-a- 
f he's not in 
to-night when I call, let me tell you, I shall put the 
matter into court.” 

“ Did you say your husband was out?” asked one of 
the newcomers. . 

“Yes,” replied the wife; “this gentleman was just 
inguiring for him.” 

he three men turned, and went down the steps 
together. 

“ We've got little chance of getting (a tome there,” 
the debtor said. ‘I suppose you are after the man, 
too. Come and have a drink.” 

After that he was continually meeting the bailiffé 
about his house, and invariably passed a cheery word 
with them. . : 

An impecunious journalist, who knew that his creditor 
was doing everything in his power to way-lay him, 
was commissioned by his editor to go on the first night 


| of a certain piece to the theatre. No sooner had he 


taken up his fey and locked himeelf securely in 
his box, when he saw two men in the pit scanning him 
eagerly with their glasses. 

‘0 escape he knew was impossible: every exit would 
be guarded. There was only one thing to be done, and 


| that was to disguise himself. Accordingly he sent an 


urgent message to an actor friend, who carried him off 
behind the footlights, and hunted among the stage 
properties to find a suitable disguise, by no means a 
difficult task. 5 

They selected, finally, the livery of a footman, and in 
this the unhappy man arrayed himself, pulled on the silk 
stockings, otaited out his calves in the most approved 
style, putona powdered wig,and set out for the stage door. 

He passed the bailiffs in safety, but it was a lon 
while before his wife recovered from the fit into whic 
his strange appearance threw her. 


A GREAT BUSINESS 


BvuILT UP ON RAAL MENI. 
quickly and more freely manifest. They relieve forth- 


with indigestion, biliousness, sick headache, gi 

constipation, frequent sickness ig 

dro tg dimness of sight, offensive 
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and imperene a change the blood to a proper state 
ensures 


better health. 
YOUR GLORIOUS MEDICINES. 


great benefit I received is beyond my 
only I must than 
this moment feel: 


business 


ever I go.—Yours respectfully, E. HANNINGTON, 
the 


ined. Dr. 


; * The School-House, Ricall, 
sixty Marc! 


Dr. Rooxe, h 20th, 1888, 


Dear Bir,—For about fort; 
. size put 


6d., and 11s, sizes 


laint, but your Pills always p' 
Followed your rules as nearly 


make whatever use you 

remain, yours sincerely, A. E. HEPWO) 
Mrs. MARY a. N, of 

berwell, London, 8,E., says: ‘* 

for a quarter of ba es 

of age), and I consider them the means, tar 

of prolonging my life and health to my present age.” 


THE SOLAR ELIXIR. 
It is now ensy to understand why Dr. Rooke's Solar 
Elixir is such a wonderful restorative force and curative 


the best medicinal 


It has sixty years’ good 
is sold by every chemist a: 
medicines all over the globe, It makes the blood strong 
and vigorous in flow, it increases nervous power and 
vital energy in all parts of the body. It 
restorative in life-giving properties. It 

muscles firm and strong. 
rates the whole constitution. 
It stimula 
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Write us (a post-card will suffice 
Weexry, and we will wee re ry 
of ICTIONABY OF DO) 
This is a valuable book of 76 


Sir Henry] It full and concise 
» belanmis | domestic medicine, It 
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wer to describe, 
k you. I was torn in 1821, and am at 

ag well as when I was only thirty. 
TI recommend your glorious Medicine and Pills where- 


SHE — ABOUT LIEBE A YOUNG 


ears my mother has 

taken your Pills and Solar Elixir. At one time she 

suffered very much from Indigestion and Liver Com- 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pace MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LapviEs. 


ISoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
interest upon household matters, so far as space 


general 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HoME Notes. 


Rub Felt Hats 
Fruit 


Soak Sp onges ssible, for nothing cleanses 
them so well or as aniicely. 
brush them over 


Before Baking Biscuits ith a little sweet 
milk just before they are put in the oven so as to make 
ghem a good colour. hese 6 

When the Hands are Stained Shing 


that will clean them better than a lemon, or lemon an 
salt. After the juice has been squeezed from the fruit 
it can be used for this purpose. 


Make medium-sized oatmeal into a 
Oat Cakes. stiff paste with boiling water; roll 
it out thin, and bake in a slow oven. Do not let it get 
brown. When cooked, dry before the fire. Keep ina 
tin, and warm in the oven before eating. (Reply to 
AGNES.) 


To Keep Meat from Spoiling in Hot 

r , tuke a quart of best vinegar, two ounces 
Weathe »> of lump sugar, and two ounces of salt; 
boil these together for a few minutes, and when cold 
anoint with a brush the eat to be preserved. 


Preserved Mackerel. Ls oN gate 


uantity, cleanse and fry them in a little oil. The 
should ts split open und the head and bones removed. 
When thus prepared, make the following seasoning, 
using the quantities mentioned for each dozen fish: 
Onc ounce and a half of black a six cloves, an 
eggspoonful of powdered mace, half a grated nutmeg, 
and three bay-leaves. Lay the fish in a stone jar, and 
poe freely with the seasoning between them. When 
the jar is full, pour over sufficient vinegar to cover the 
fish, add a surface of salad oil, tie it down, and store in 
acool place. The fish thus prepared will keep good for 


mouths. 
This recipe has been in use in m 
Chutnee. family for several years, and ths 
chutnee is always appreciated. The necessary in- 
dients are: One pound of salt, four pounds of sugar, 
@ pound of garlic, half a pound of green ginger, one 
pound of sweet almonds, two pounds of stoned raisins 
(weighed after stoning), one pound of mustard seed, 
four ounces of dried red chillies, eight pounds of finely 
chopped, unripe, juicy baking apples, and six quarts of 
vinegar. Previous to blending these together, soak the 
ren ginger in the vinegar for ten days. Pound all 
e higrementa separately in a mortar and moisten with 
vinegar. After thorou wd pounding, mix them 
together in a stone jar, and stew in a large pan of water 
for a i! over a very slow fire. When thoroughly 
cooked, the ingredients should be soft and perfectly 
blended. When cold, place in bottles for use. This 
will keep for years, and improves with age. The 
ee can be procured of any good seedsman. (Reply 
to MILLY.) 


Tennis, Boating, and Other Seasonable 


are now once more with us, and, as 

Amusements with other forms of enjoyment, to 
thoroughly appreciate them we must be suitably clad. 
No, “suitably” does not necessurily mean ‘“expen- 
sively.” For instance, what 
could be more out of place for 
a day on ose river than a 
costume ines ly composed of 
chiffon P e damp would 
certainly ruin it, and the 
wearer would have a very be- 
draggled appearance. The 
correct wear is of course a 
warm skirt of cloth or serge 
and apretty flannel shirt, such 
an that depicted on this page. 
The porters (No. 1886, post 
ave d. oA modelled for a 
girl of fourteen or sixteen, 
and, with the aid of three 
yards of thirty-six inch 
material, any = lad 
might fashion it for 
turn-down collar is put on over a stand-up band, 
and the cuffs are. on the same principle. The 
is made with a yoke, which—except the flannel- 

and cuffs—is the only part of the blouse 


eradicate any grease. 


simply with bread, never with vegetables. 


se, 


t 
: 


with benzine, which will entirely 
should be taken on an empty stomach, or 


in sea-water whenever it is 
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NOTES IN A NUTSHELL. - 


IF you want light pastry, mix with a knife. . 
Prying-pans should be scoured with salt after using. 


mieten may be relieved by a spin on a bicycle. 
haddock before cate — 
Oyster shells in the tea-kettle prevent “ furring.” 
Before cooking a duck pour boiling water through it. 
Entertain guests after supper with Melody. . 
Lentils showd be soaked twelve hours before cooking. 
Spinach juice is useful for colouring soups and creams. 


Hervings contain a considerable amount of fat. 
Overcooked meat loses much of its nourishment. 
Meat for soup should be placed in cold water. 
Every housekeeper should read Home Notes paper. 


Cook celery in broth till nen? transparent. 

Oatmeal absorbs moisture and soon becomes musty. 
Old hams should be soaked for a day before boiling. 
Kitchen ranges should be well cleaned every week. 
English rabbits are the most nutritious. 

Revive a dying fire by a sprinkle of moist sugar. 

You show use a silver spoon when cooking mushrooms, 


IsoBEL’s Home Cookery is indispensable for the kitchen. 
Wever use milk that has been frozen. 


Experts say rice water is very nourishing. 

Veal, when large, is apt to be coarse and tough. 
Enamelled saucepans can be easily cleaned with borax. 
Raw eggs are excellent for invalids. 

You can keep soup fresh with carbonate of soda. 


Horse-radish in pickles insures freedom from scum. 
Old fowls make excellent broth. 

Use plaster of Paris to seal up bottled fruit. 

Select cod with gills red as the cover of P.W. 
Earthenware bowls are best for cake making. 


Clear jelly is obtained by straining through flannel. 
Over ten per cent. of meat is lost in cooking. 

Use coke for kitchen fires when practicable. 
Lamb’s liver should be cleansed with salt water, 
Don’t peel young rhubarb—wiping is sufficient. 


Boil carrots and turnips forty-five minutes, 
Eat sparingly of all kinds of dried fruits. 


Excellent for lighting fires—dried orange-peel. 
Vegetables after cooking should be drained at once. 
Every drop of milk should be boiled before use. 
Remember 91. gives a child two mea's and a day’s outing. 
Young dairy-fed pork is most unwholesome. 


Reject stale vegetables as you would poison. 
Qn no account keep vinegar in earthen jars. 

Veal should never be served underdone. 

In soal’ny teeny the less it is handled the better, 
Nuts are hard to digest without salt. 

Greens require fast boiling—remove saucepan lid, 


Hot alum water is a capital insect destroyer, 

Unless quite fresh, fish is best left alone. 

Sprinkle potato slices with flour before frying. 
marrow is preferable to suet in puddings, 

Always keep cheese in a cool dry place. 

Wever boil or fry coarse pieces of meat. 

Ducks’ eggs give a rich flavour to custard. 


Whilst waiting dinner serve up Pearson’s Magazine. 
Old eggs will float in water—fresh ones will sink, 
Use boiling water to make fish scale easily, 
Lemon-juice removes from kitchen tables. 
Doctors say cod is the hardest fish to digest. 


Hominy is a popular dish with the Yankees, 
Apples for dumplings should not be cored. 
Souk watercress in brine to kill the insects. 

The banana is the most wholesome foreign fruit. 
English salmon is the most nourishing ah, 
Hever put marrow from bones into soup. 


Hams may be kept well packed in oata. 

Onions purify the blood and stimulate the liver. 
Meat put in a cool oven becomes sodden and tough. 
Ensure good soup by slow and continued boiling. 


To keep milk sweet Re in a little fine salt. 
Oatmeal and Short Stories are good for supper. 


The knuckle of veal is the best part for soup. 
Enclose a leg of mutton in a cloth before boiling. 
After dinner send round the hat for the F.A.F, 


WEEK ENDING 


JUNE 20, 1895, 
Ojy Wel rubbed in, will remove white 
Peak Ais spots caused by hot plates fro, 


Fried Eggs and Rice. Havel pied marked 
then simmer till perfectly done in good gravy, with bay 
a teaspoonful of curry-powder. Serve with fried owes 


on the top of the rice. . 
Porcelain Saucepang pula Be ileiuel as 


half full of hot water, and add to it a tablespoonftl of 
wdered borax, letting it boil for half-an-hour. If this 
oes not remove all stains, scour well with a cloth rubles 
with soap and borax. ‘ its Uh 
‘ orms an emetic if taken warin, 
Camomile Tec sna is an excellent tonic Shen 
cold. Prepare it in this way Simmer one ounce of thie 
flowers in a quart of water for a quarter of an hour and 
then strain. The dose varies from a wineglassful to a 
breakfasteupful, the amount being decided upon by the 
person who takes it. (Reply to Guascow Inquinen.) 
has become 80 shibi.y, 
As Your Bath Enamel ynoutd advise yor, 
soaking it all off with strong hot soda-waterand soft-suy, 
Change the water when it cools and scrub off all the 
loose paint. Two or three applications of strong boilin. 
soda-water and soft soap will as a rule remove all pint. 
Then procure some bath enamel and paint the hath 
with three or four thin coats of it. I have done many 
baths like this, with excellent results. (Rely 


Rots S.) ; 

r ° are occupying our minds 
Summer Fashions iargely just now, and. 
a number of new and charming designs will be 
Rubles next week in the Special Double Suiiner 
‘ashion Number of Home Notes, I would advise yi -:+ 
securing a copy of that paper as soon as it is publisted, 
and to make moubiy sure of having one, order a copy, 
price 2d., at once of your newsagent. The fist inst.!. 
ment of a new and very interesting serial will Je 
contained in this number, also a charming sty, 
entitled, “The Way of Silence,” by Mrs. C. H. Gordon. 

A Free Paper Pattern will be inclosed in every copy. 


° is always untidy- 

A Dirty Wall-paper looking, teins eins 
very unwholesome. As you do not feel able to atford 
a new paper, I should follow this recipe, which it ceore-- 
pondent tells me is a never-failing remedy, casy to 
manage, and will not injure the most delicate paper. 
Mix four pounds of common wheat flour with two pints 
of cold water. Knead this into a stiff dough, and torm 
it into two or three balls. Wipe the paper all over 
with it, and as the dough becomes dirty, work the 
soiled parts into the middle and the clean parts outside. 
This quantity will be found sufficient to clean a very 


large room. in at the top of the a and work 
downwards till all is cleansed. (Reply to J. a) bs 
These Two Recipes for Aislet cont ‘Wy 


kind co mdents, and I hope they are whit was 
required. incolnshire Aislet: Take a neck of pork, 
remove the meat from it, and free it of all skin and 
gristle, then season all highly with powdered suse, 
pepper, and salt. Take part of the “apron,” or marbled 
skin sold with the pigs’ fry, wrap the seasoncd meat in 
this, sew it u carefully and bake it till brown. About 
one pound of rs is put into each aislet, and it is 
always eaten cold. Kentish Aislet—Take parts of the 
liver, tongue, heart, lights, etc., of the pig. Cleanse 
them thoroughly, and boil together slowly till nearly 
done, carefully skimming the broth meanwhile. Place 
the meat as ie-dish, season it well hg a onions, 
pepper, an: t, dredge the meat with flour. Pour over 
all some of the liquor in which the meat was boiled, 


freed from fat. Cover the pie- 

dish with a good short crust, 

and bake in a steady oven till ; f 
the and meat are done. . 


(Thanks to CORRESPONDENTS.) 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


———— 


Single column, per inch per insertion .. £110 0 
Double ” ” ” tis . $06 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion ee eee pies cs 
Half page one 
page, ln es mows 17210 0 
Bighth page ,, ” » ow mw 8150 
Tenth page, ” * we mm 7 00 
Front page,whole ww. wi ue es i 90:2 
wn half... oe ry bee . bee uw ss 4S : 
quarter Cd oe ow oe Ladd 
gt mee ww WR 


AU spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page “ates 

Black blocks ore charged 25 per cent, celia, AML advertiscmen!s are 
subject to approval. AU copy must be sont in by Noon on Thussdur, 
June 18, Uf intended for the Issue on sale June 27 and dated July 4 
The reserve the right to hold over or suspend the insiction 
of Ony advertisement without prejudice to other insertions ov order. 
AW communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Managets 
* Pearson's Weekly” Oftces, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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SEND TO-DAY 


THE LIMERICK 
CLOTHING FACTORY 


For 9 ire Free ‘et of 


And ates 

: for Self-Measuring. 
SUITS 

From 24s. 6d. 


IRISH_ TWEEDS 
MOST WEAR. 
Gold Medal: 
Pe aslevinte 1895. 
Goods Carriage PalJ. 


rit Guaranteed or 
Money Returned, 
Bank 


1896 PROCLAMATION: 


GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE. 


By Messrs. F. Hodgnon & fon. the is, will take effect on sight of this advert!: 
ment. Sn) ruguinent—the Queen's Wo haat § Borers cure! Fisk ire Bradential, Se ehipee. and Alarm Ca: tsand Hearthrugs, « 
(Regd. omni ugly io <4 and detailed Grand A wed aot ee te et, 
Bithas coeplaint ing that we e end. ‘ont to ares 8 

Ot.—even for 2s. t1d, ‘TEST THE Tanr’ wie eURPRISE You." 


TRAORDINARY REDUCTION 


100,000. oe ” CARPETS. 


SALD PRICE BARGAINS. | SALE PRICE 


: Ul 


Thi« bby in 
Waeextren aly. we will PPorward Di Direct: ‘from th ayer 
Addrens, 0 m Woren, "Beamiens 

. det 
ICB. Suitable for Sit:tr vr Kedrvo 

Art Coivars, large enoush pear any ordinary ‘i 
me! ur our @, thus raving ar. ale . 

‘oven, not Prin a ere niade of a material alm meat ‘aaa to, “Wool. 
Thousands ‘arpets and Ruga have ey 

Double above Prices. 


ONSPRCIAL OFFER.-TWO CARPETS AnD bese vas. 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” canret COUPON, 20-6-96 ) Lin, ray Te ey canna 


On Ox receipt of this Cou pou ac\F-C:0.0 etemps fo ramon punt we SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
tee to send goods as above your oddress in any pal Do not Miss this Opportunity. It May Mot Occur 
down. h ey full if ne fi 
the ne United Kin rs bt a reed 5ON ms os aoe P acs atie yerne oe jay in rotation as they arrive Sby pos 


when ae you men! tion 


REMARES.-—Aa jaa east nciat 
eend out no Carpet mer 


ot Adve yee AS @ favour, 
‘arnete, 


(Signed) " HODGSON &sox, | 


F. HODGSON & SON, econ aa ‘WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, 


c Addrere: "EC 
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4 IMITATED, BUT NOT EQUALLED. |: 
¢ MASON'S 


| EXTRACT 
o HERBS. 


ee 
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EIFFELTOWER LEMONADE 


Makes 52 Tumblers (2 gallons) of most delicious 
Home-made Freee 


the lemons in the or 
that the BIFFEL TOWER LEMO ADE 
can be supplied at this remarkable price. 


Eee podares. None genuine wr 


LOZ ISISISIAS 


: THE ; 
oe LARGEST bY ne vor 


ef OLD FALSE TEETH 
+ OR 

+f DISUSED 

+f SETS FALSE TEETH 
de ite ae 
* WORLD. 
} RB. D. asp J. B. FRASER, 


+e False Teeth Material Merchants, 
Painces Sr., Irswicn, ENcLaND, 


6 Sic sic 2c 8c ic ic 0c 0c hc ac 


TEETH HELD ~ 
OVER UNTIL | 
ACCEPTED. | 


aes It is by concentrating 
hards where they are wn 


It is made from the finest lemons only that the 
: unless bearing the 
y Trade Mark, 


vai your grocer for it, or send 6 stamps to 


C. FOSTER CLARK & CO., 


Send Nine Stamps for 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. 


Enough to make 8 GALLONS. 
PRIME 


No. 81, Hiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


= | 


HIGH-CLASS 
TAILORING. 


Every Garment cut to measure, 
DIRECT from the 


SEEDS STITT cere EYYVVVV VY 


Rl CIOUS, 
89 HEALTHY, REFRESHING 
»¥ 4SK YOUR GROCER FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 


THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD. 


WAS 


> 


“FOR THE BLOOD 18 THE LITE.” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


ie werranted to cleanse the blood from Bn 
My ssties fi 


MEN’ 's ‘Suits 


Reiser x Gea 26, 36, 
Cycling Sulisteoml2 ‘6. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


mend 
reent with aul 8u Poa 
See ew Patterns 
7 before omteribe. 
eT ALA 
Hundreds 


THE BEST DRINK TO TAKE 
WITH YOUR MEALS. 


SHISSISISISTISTISIIS/PROERS Q 


anna 


and le m ecied by y it. In bottles 2s, 2s. Od. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


< NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. < ici ore ean 1178, VAN ab Boos fi 
SSIS SESS SSISSOIS ISIS ISSO SISTIS OSI ISTISIOS 


3 C ‘Ey A BOX.”? 
HAVE OU A POST-CARD ? 


PEARSON POTTERY CO. EEC PIL HA AM: 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


package of crockery the world 
THOUSANDS SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
ee WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
ALLOVER THE DISORDERED LIVER, _AND FEMALE AILMENTS. 


WORLD. In —— aoe Ae a eS wot S 2 oe aa ty ee full 
ons. e 
THE SALE ‘< jay, a MILLE ON “BOXES YEARLY. 


“BEECHAM, Y EY THE PROPRIETOR, 
ee Dreagista sagen Batol 


K A ita = TA 


with your name an 
parti 


next roe fall 
iculars of ‘he most wonderful iba 


orth Lis. 
gold, together oe ee 


This is the 
Pattern of the 


DINNER 
SERVICE.’ 


t Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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'TWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER, 


Tue suggestion has come from a correspondent that 
an interesting article mgt be prepared from the 
boné fide entries of a humourous nature in the 
visitors’ books of hotels both at home and abroad. A 
Prize of £5 is therefore offered for the best example 
that is sent in before July 3lst. The name of the 
hotel and the date of entry must both be given in 
every case. 

InquiRER asks: “ What is the longest time that the 
young of any bird remain in their nest, relying on 
the support of their parents ?””———————Roughly, 
twelve months. These birds are the young of the 
condor. For a whole year they are unable to ay. and 
the old birds have to attend to their wants. In the 

end they are probably stronger on the wing than any 

other birds. 


Pama has been told that there is a lake in Corsica on 
which wheat is grown, and he questions the truth of 
this extraordinary assertion. The state- 
ment, although hiterally correct, is misleading as it 
stands. The wheat, it is true, grows upon a lake, but 
the lake is subterranean. This lake is about ten acres 
in urea. It is encrusted with a surface of black marl 
made up of centuries of accumulations of vegetable 
matter. Upon this wheat grows luxuriantly, but it is 
only necessary to dig to a depth of four or five feet to 
reach the water beneath. The lake itself is from 
twenty-five to thirty feet deep. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who must invest a small fortune 
every week in writing to me, sends the following on 
one of many post-cards : 

Tn reference to your article on flying-machines, the invention 
is no good. At present only one practical flying-machine exists. 
I have got that one. 

This ought to be widely known. 


ComMERcIAL asks: “ What is the best position to adopt 
when writing in the train P "———_—_—_ There is only 
one way to write comfortably while travelling, and that 
is to employ an air-cushion or an ordinary pillow. 

The pillow may either be held in the lap or supported 


on one knee crossed over the other. The pad of paper 
and the arm which guides the pen should both rest 
‘upon this support, when it will found possible to 


write easily and legibly in an express train flying at 
full speed. 

H. T. E. asks: “Is it true that dogs are in some 
countries used for fishing ? ” This is so in 
many parts of the world, and particularly on the 
coast of France, where a special breed of d is 
employed for scenting conger eels inthe sands. These 
dogs not only discover the fishes’ hiding place, but 
burrow after them far more expeditiouals than the 
fishermen (who, by-the- y: are erally women) 
could do with their hroad bi picks. On the 
Siberian coast dogs are trained in the same way to 
fish in ke. e@ of these packs will swim out to 
sea, and, forming into a semicircle, will head the 
shoals of fish and drive them towards the shore, 
where nets are spread for their tion. The dogs 
will even seize the largest fish in their teeth and bring 
them ashore. Incidentally one might mention the 
fishermen’s dogs in Devouthire, which are trained to 
swim out through the surf, and bring back with them 
the ends of ropes thrown out by incoming vessels with- 
out which aid it would often be impossible to land the 
boats in safety. 

Orcuist aske: “ Where is the stee; 
this country ?”. I believe the steepest is 
to be found at Ventnor in the Isle of Wight. The 
aay tg of Tulse Hill in that town are in no part 
ess than one in four to four and a half. If any o 
my readers know of a ateeper street than this pertare 
they will enlighten my correspondent, 


THE benefit competitions in connection with the F.A.F. 
proved so successful last year that I pro to 
maugurate a new series. To the reader of P.W., 
then, who sends to this office before June 30th the 
best verse of four lines on the FresH AIR Funp, 
will be given a six guinea silver watch. With each 
a one shilling must be inclosed towards the 
F.A.F. Envelopes to be marked “ Benefit.” 

4 curious fact has been noted by a correspondent who 
is half inclined to attribute it to a strange hallucina- 
tion. It is that on several occasions on waking sud- 
denly from sleep he has been able to distinguish 
various articles of furniture in his bedroom, and to 
eee the pictures hanging on the wall opposite, 
although the room was to others pitch dark at the 
time, and no lightning of any kind was recorded dur- 
ne the t.— uch a state of affairs, 
although rd , is not impossible. Suetonius, 
for instance, in aking of the Emperor Tiberius, 

says: “ The expression of his face was noble; he had 

large hip Br pag ep ap doe ior iy 


public street in 


very 
able to pee a! 


ht, and in the da: only for 

a short age i 7 on wake out of 
sleep.” A is also told of a ng fi who 
received a blow om his eye through the 
IF 
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breaking of a violin string. He suffered great pain, 
and on awakening the ht = his 
bedroom appeared Eahted up, and he could distinctly 
trace the pattern of the wall-paper. 

penn who shared his room, a i 

kness. Many other instances might be given. 

Dr. Seiler relates that a clergyman was once attacked 

on u dark night by a couple of foo 3, one of whom 

struck him a terrific blow over the right eye. So 
violent was this blow that, owing to the surexcitation 
of the optic nerve, the clergyman was able to identify 
his assailants and bring them to justice. If any of 
my readers, by-the-way, have had any experiences of 
the kind, I shall be very glad to hear from them. 

A CORRESPONDENT who has come in contact with the 
almost extinct Red Indian, writes: 

Apropos of your remarks on animals that will respond to the 
human whistle, it may interest you to know that the instant you 
whistle to an Indian dog he turns his tail and is out of sight 
quicker than if he bad been kicked. An Indian never whistles to 
his dog when he wants his beast to come to him, he places his 
tongue against his teeth and hisses. 


re was nothing but 


_A LaDy correspondent, signing herself “ E. D.,” sends 


mé a long letter on the subject of ladies riding 
bicycles and the indecency of editors who make the 
lady athlete the butt of the comic paper. She says that 
there is a large spice of jealousy in the remarks that 
are made on the subject. She is perfectly certain that 
it is possible for ladies to ride well and gracefully, 
and not only that they look nice in properly made 
costumes, but that they carry themselves a great deal 
better than men. As to this I am entirely 
in accordunce with my fair correspondent up to a 
certain point. A girl with a good seat and o becom- 
ing costume looks as well on a bicycle as she does at 
any other time, and no one could say more than this. 
But first catch your hare! At the present time the 
girl who takes the trouble to look nice on her machine 
is the exception and not the rule. I have noticed this 
in France, where the lady cyclists almost outnumber 
the men, and I have noticed it on the Ripley Road. In 
the meantime the comic papers are doing a good work. 


Firty P.W. pencil-cases are offered this week for the 
best fifty anagrams on the words: “Dainty Dishes 
for Slender Incomes.” In this way amusement is 
combined with advertisement. I shall be disappointed 
if at least five out of every ten competitors do not 
forward 1s. 2d. for a copy of this new manual for 


cookery. If they do not the loss is their own. 
Attempts, marked “Dainty,” must reach this office 
by June 23rd. 


MINNIEAPOLIS informs me that a dispute has arisen 
among his fellow-workers as to whether, in the event of 
a subscriber winning more than one prize of the same 
class, he would be allowed to receive them both, or 
whether, being once a winner, he would be disqualified 
from winning again———_———It is not my ex- 
perience that one reader or one particular set of 
readers always carry off the prizes. Were this so it 
would no doubt be necessary to draw the line some- 
where. As it is, if a reader has been successful once 
he may take this as some encouragement that he may 
be equally successful again, 

A Youne BanxeEr.—If you think the subject will lend 
itself to popular treatment, by all means send along 
an article, which shall have every consideration. 
Stamps must be inglosed, however, in case it should 
not prove acceptable. 

H. J. K. writes: “Can you inform me the age of the 
youngest policeman in the world? ”. The 
youngest individual who wears a policeman’s uniform 
and performs regular duty is Louis Claurig, of the 
New York police. He is only six years old, yet this 
phenomenal child turns out night after night with his 
colleagues. In Paris there is an entire corps of police 

mers made up of boys. These drummers are 
only required when a tumult is apprehended, and the 
beating of their drums is equivalent to the reading of 
the Riot Act. It is, in fact, a last warning to the 
rioters to disperse. 

Inguizer.—Your suggestion is not so novel as you 
appear to imagine. France throughout the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries bankrupts were 
obliged to wear green caps. Even in Scotland at one 
time debtors were compiled to wear parti-coloured 
garments, generally yellow and grey. 

A QUESTION of some curiosity reaches me from a corres- 
pondent who writes under the nom de guerre of 
“Geraldine.” It is this : “ Is handwriting infectious P” 

T suppose it is. I had never thought of 

the matter before. It had never occurred to me that if 

one ‘pes up mannerisms and tricks of h one 
would be very likely to be influenced to some extent 
by the handwriting of those with whom one was in 
continual correspondence. “Geraldine” says that 
she is now in an office with a fellow clerk who writes 
a peat ad bold upright hand, and she finds her- 


self gradually developing a similar style. Previousl 
she received a usher ot letters. Pro a Geran 


friend, and after a time her handwriting showed 
characteristics of = fore 3 han ‘ I on ah 
re are 
in the advan of are 60 a) yer: 
one can see them one , 
Among thbee is the formation of the capital I by & 
U: ly, when one 
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CouLzcrina competitions for the F.AF. a = le 
popular, A second is therefore anno’ : TT. A 
reader of P.W. who succeeds in collecti largest 
sum before June 30th, a first prize of a Tweed Suit 
value 40s., given by the Limerick Cloth : 


ing C 
Limerick, will be awarded ; second prize'a Pate”: 


ny, Hanley ; 

y Messrs. and Briggs, Man. 

chester ; fourth prize a Guinea Package o Cutlery 

iven by Messrs. W. Rodgers and Co., Cutlery Manu. 
acturers, of Sheffield. 

EVIDENTLY my readers intend to make the F.AF. . 
success this year! In my own name and in the name 
of the children whose holidays are thus assured, | 
thank those whose generosity I acknowledge below; 
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s Orphanage, 
3s. Sd.; Dan Tonge (Bri 4 | ‘ 
P. J. H. F., 1a.: Benurious ad.; H. Cockney, 9d.} Two Friends, te. 54. 
Madge, Muriel, and Mildred, 2s. 3d.; Scholars and Staff Hr. Gi 
Laverpool School Beant £2 0a. 6d. ; .; F.P.B 
Misa . 3 


as a 2a. 6d. «J. H., Ss. ‘i 
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Eames, £1 118.; E. Waltou, 
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DELICIOUS. TINNED FRUIT is delicious 

and Custard, when served upor: 
i | 
'The ONLY GOLD MEDAL - 
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BIRD'S CUSTARD. The Fruit 
RD plate, forms a most attractive 
ever awarded at any International Exhibition in :. 


syrup should be emptied ini: 
! The unfailing resource of every Lady of - aan’ prerlanily Paw 
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the House and successful Hous p PO | DER Tinned Fruit is sold. | 
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world for Toilet Soap was obtained by 


WLLL 


SOAP MAKERS 
By Special Appointment 


TO HER MAJESTY 


The Queen, 


AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 


Prince of Wales. 
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. PARIS: EXHIBITION, 
1889. 
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aint ‘Pair tresses man's imperial race ensnare = 
And beauty draws us by a single hair "— Bore. 


Yet how many 

Beautiful Heads of Hair are unconsciously being ruined through the use of coarse “ Tying: 

strings,’ such as tipe, elastic, cord, boog-lace, ke., which not only prevent the hair from attaining 

its natural length wad richness, but split, sever, and destroy it, until ay it becomes thinner aud more 

stunted in growth (caused solely by friction and knots), it is impossible to urrauge the biir in that 
nent aud pleasing manner becoming to every well-dressed lady, 


MOORE’S eimn “JTA ” 


HAIR FASTENER 


lnipeaven The Pivecarancrs 


Because it docs wot injure w single hair, and will allow those already injures to xrow again to their 
naturi length, The ramming cord being wholly encased in silk, there is nu dragging or breaking 
of the hair, either in putting on or tuking off the Fastener. 

MOORE'S “ rd” HAIR PASTENER Improves The Appearnuce because there ure no 
vexations knots to tie or untie, und consequently no loss of hair throu entanglement. MOORE's 
“ILA” is instantly and automatically adjusted, and will remain firmly, weatly and comfortably in 
its phice uny length of time, and yet be imrinible, 

OORE'S “ITA” is alike invaluable to those having nuwch or little hair, enabling the wearer 
to dress the hair tu the best possible advantage with a lesser quantity of hair pins. It is, moreover, 
a valuable addition to the night toilet, superseding the passer’ dangerous and uncomfortable hair 
ins, MAbE IN VARIOUS SHADES TO MATCH THE HAIR, will wear for months, und can be obtained of . 


Reduced Fac-simile of 

GOLD MEDAL 

awarded by the jurors 
of the 


ail best Hair-dressers or Drayers. price 6d. each. If any difficulty in obtaining, send 7a. in stamps 
to the numnufacturers, 


Satie ainieeanec ys aacetne THE PATENT HAIR FASTENER CO., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. riescatepeatrutices twin 0 - 


Fang debe dawn ope ba the Pastener, ay shown abere, Jirewlay sith instructions for use given with each Fastener, see that you get it, canse of those troublesome s re A fie 
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